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Home Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service (Section |) 


Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 

Bacon, Rev. J. S.—Beachton. 
Firebaugh, Rev. & Mrs. R. M.—Hugo. 
Frazier, Rev. R. L.—Bennington. 
Gardner, Rev. Oscar—Broken Bow. 
Hotchkin, Rev. E.—Bennington. 
Lawrence, Rev. L. A.—Boswell. 
James, Rev. & Mrs. Grady—Talihina. 
Wolfe, Rev. Ne!son—Fillmore. 


OKLAHOMA 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Durant, Okla. 


Bramlett, Mr. & Mrs. Andrew. 
Faucette, Miss Louisa. 

Gravit, Mrs. Will. 

Hodgson, Miss Edith. 

liams, Mrs. Mary. 

McGee, Mrs. Laura. 

Searcy, Miss Edith. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Goodland, Okla. 


Barbee, Mrs. Victor. 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess. 
Hogue, Miss Sammy D. 
King, Miss Mary Jane. 
McGahey, Mrs. Esther. 
Miller, Rev. E. D. 
Riddle, Mrs. O. E. 

Van Buskirk, Miss Callie. 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
Livingston, Tex. 
Landry, Rev. Oscar F. 


Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 


Alabama 


Carter, Rev. Hale —Bessemer. 
Cc hampney, Rev. 
3 Stone Street 
Harper, Rev. I. C._—Selma. 
Thomas, Rev. Peter—Tuscaloosa. 


Florida 
Hanson, Rev. J. H.—DeFuniak Sprgs. 


Georgia 
Gideon, Rev. G. W.—Atlanta. 
928 Coleman St., S. W. 
olightly, Rev. R. M. —Commerce. 
pulhac, Rev. R. D.—Thomasville. 


Louisiana 
Gipson, Rev. W. J.—New Orleans. 
2516 Jena St. 
Haydel, Rev. L. W.—Baton Rouge. 
931 E. Boulevard 
Rice, Rev. J. W.—Scotlandville. 
Stull, Rev. J. C.—Frierson. 
Tyler, Rev. C. F.—Frierson. 
White, Rev. J. H.—Frierson. 
Mississippi 
Bishop, Rev. W. J.—Heidelberg. 
Carr, fev. F. A.—Ethel 
Carr, Rev. Jas. A. iis. 
Flournoy, Rev. L. M.—Columbus. 


Preston, Rev. B.—Hattiesburg. 
Scott, Rev. C. B.—Waterford. 


Missouri 


Johnson, Rev. A. H.—St. Louis. 
1804 Goode Ave. 


North Carolina 
McQueen, Rev. A. J.—Rowland. 
fallard, Rev. J. R.—N. Wilkesboro. 
Wilkinson, Rev. A. J.—Rowland. 


South Carolina 


Armstrong, Rev. Anthony—Bishopville. 
James, Rev. Robt.—Dillon. 
James, Rev. Thos.—Hartsville. 


. C. H.—Montgomery 





Tennessee 


Jackson, ~ Speers. 
6 -86th Ave. N 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M.—Houston. 
1312 Gregg St. 
Plant, Rev. A. M.—Texarkana. 


STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Baxter, Rev. James E. 
Brock, Mrs. Mary Ella. 
Clinisson, Miss Carnie. 
Eubanks, Miss Oreva Ruth. 
Gibbs, Miss Alfreda. 
Huffman, Miss Mary C. 
Jackson, Mr. & Mrs. A. L. 
Mosley, Mr. Beny. 

Powell, Mrs. Mary. 

See, Miss Ruth. 

Sikes, Rev. W. M. 
Simpkins, Miss Ruth. 
Weaver, Mr. George A. 
Weaver, Mrs. Mattie W. 
Wilson, Miss Willie N. 
Wright, Mr, & Mrs. Isaac N. 


CITY MISSIONS 
Gideon, Rev. G. W.—Atlanta. 
Pittsburg Mission 
Little, Rev. John—Louisville. 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 
Nunan, Rev. Russell—New Orleans. 
Berean Community Center 
Carper, Mr. Day—Richmond. 
Seventeenth Street Mission 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 


(In Texas) 


Acevedo, Rev. C. C.—Kingsville. 
Adame, Mr. Manuel—Corsicana. 
Alvarez, Rev. C. G.—Bay City. 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M.—Mercedes. 
Bello, Rev. E. Z.—Houston. 
813 Houston Ave. 
Campbell, Rev. R. D.—Austin. 
2617 Wooldridge St. 
Cantu, Rev. J. S.—San Marcos. 
Cavazos, Rev. D. G.—San Benito. 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G.—Corpus Christi. 
513 Sam Rankin St. 
Garcia, Rev. M. G.—Houston. 
7535 Avenue L. 
Garza, Rev. T. G.—Cameron. 
Gonzales, Mr. S.—Gonzales. 
Granados, Rev. Cruz—Victoria. 
Guerrero, Rev. C. S.—Austin. 
1209 E. 8th St 
Guerrero, Rev. J. L.—San Antonio. 
411 Durango St. 
Hernandez, Rev. J. A.—Falfurrias. 
Hernandez, Mr. Luiz—San Antonio. 
838 Delgado St. 
Lujan, Rev. D. E.—Waco. 
302 North 2nd St. 
Luna, Rev. A.—Harlingen. 
Maidonado, Rev. I.—Taft. 
Olivares, Rev. I. C.—Laredo. 
510 San Dario Ave. 
Ramirez, Rev. 8S. G.—Beeville. 
Reyna, Mr. Pedro—San Antonio. 
1515 Colima St. 
Rodriguez, ee E. S.—Dallas. 


“4339 Gilbert St. 
Vera, Rev. D. G.—Dei Rio 
Walls, Rev. G. A.—Ft. Worth. 
404 N. Henderson St. 


TEX-MEX FOR BOYS 
Kingsville, Tex. 
Bergvall, Mr. N. 
Cano, Mr. Jose. 
Cobbs, Mr. S. D. 
Craig, Miss Mabel. 
Ferguson, Mrs. I 





McCain, Mrs. Beulah. 
McHorse, Mr. S. A. Jr. 
McLane, Rev. S. Brooks. 
Ragsdale, Mr. Abner. 
Seddon, Rev. E. A. J. Jr. 


PRES-MEX FOR GIRLS 
Taft, Texas 


Blankmeyer, Miss Ruth. 
Brush, Mrs. George. 

Hesse, Miss Ella. 
Hernandez, Miss Concepcion 
Murray, Miss Berta. 

Rivas, Miss Margarita. 
Sowell, Miss Augusta. 
Sowell, Miss Frances. 


CHINESE WORK 


223 S. Roman St., New Orleans, La. 
Garrison, Miss Lois. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Makovsky, Rev. & Mrs. Adolph. 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 


Ford, Rev. & Mrs. E. A.—Thibodaux. 
Blackburn, Rev. J. Nelson—Houma. 
Davis, Rev. Pierre—Jeanerette. 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, La 
Bartus, Rev. & Mrs. Alexander‘ 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute & Central Chapel 
505 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Bisceglia, Rev. & Mrs. J. B. 
Chisdo, Miss Mary. 

La Mountain, Mrs. H 

La Rosa, Miss Lena. 
Lovely, Mrs. Wm. C. 
Venezia, Rev. Veto A. 


Valdese Church 


Galveston, Tex. 
D’ Albergo, Rev. Arturo. 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanual Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Md. 
Kligerman, Rev. Aaron Judah. 


LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 
951—11th Ave., Tampa, Fla. 


Durant, Miss Celia. 
Passiglia, Rev. & Mrs. Walter B. 


Mountain Work 


GUERRANT PRESBYTERY 
(In Kentucky) 


Bemiss, Rev. & Mrs. J. M.—Jackson. 
Blain, Rev. & Mrs. C. R.—Levi. 


Caudill, Rev. & Mrs. O. V.—Whitesburg. 


Cockerham, Rev. & Mrs. H. L.— 


Blackey. 
Garrett, Miss Blanche—Eolia. 
Russell, Rev. & Mrs. R. D.—Phelps. 
Salyer, Mr. & Mrs. T. J.—Elkataway. 
Turner, Mrs. Seldon H.—Canoe. 
Van Atta, Miss Velma—Juan. 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 
(In Virginia) 

Barlow, Mr. & Mrs. J. W.—Maxie. 
Crowe, Rev. R. M.—Hillsville. 
Guthrie, Miss Kate—Dublin. 
Hanna, Rev. C. M.—Grundy. 
King, Rev. F. C.—Wyndale. 
Kline, Miss fo vet ee 
Lewis, Rev. F: B.—Richlands. 
Mahler, Rev. H. R.., Jr. —Hurley. 
Martin, Mrs. Mary S.—Va. City. 
McChesney, Miss Eliz.—Big Stone Gap 


(This list continued on inside back cover) 





Mowbray, Rev. T. K.—Haysi. 
Newton, Rev. M. D.—Bland. 
Ruff, Rev. Chas.—Va. Cit 
Shillinglaw, Miss Ruth— Harley. 
Smith, Rev. J. M.—Big Stone Gap. 
Wilson, Rev. H. M.—Rural Retreat, 


Asheville Presbytery 

(In North Carolina) 
Bedinger, Rev. R. Denville 

ox No. 1 

DuPree, Rev. R. B. © Highlands 
Flanagan, Rev. J. A.—Franklin. 
Hutchison, Rev. W. S.—Horse Shoe. 
Landrum, Rev. O. C.—Hazelwood. 
Paisley, Rev. H. L. —Murphy. 
Thrower, Rev. P. + —iees City. 


Holston Presbytery 
(In North Carolina) 


Buchanan, Rev. G. S.—Blowing Rock 
Camp, Rev. E. F.—Newland. 
Clapp, ol T. W.—Plumtree. 
Milburn, Miss atcha Gap. 
Murray, "Rev. M. J.—Banner Elk. 
Newton, Miss Osma—Toledo. 
Thrift, Miss aig Moe Gap. 
Young, R Buladean. 
Young, Mr. Troy—Bakersville. 
Young, Rev. W. C.—Spruce Pine. 
Walker, Miss Julia—Bakersville. 
(In Tennessee) 

Abrams, Miss Lucy—Roan Mt. 
Amick, Rev. D.C. —Newport. 
Andrews, Miss pa reg 
Boyd, Rev. % A luff City \ 
Gray, Mr. J. L.—Roan Mt. ; 
Keys, Rev. W. K.—Roan Mt. 
Martin, Rev. gee = 
Moffett, Rev. H. M. Jr.—Jefferson City 

hea, Rev. John I.—Greenville. 
Yelton, Rev. J. S.—Stoney Point. 
Young, Mr. Robt.—Roan Mt. 












Knoxville Presbytery 
(In Tennessee) 
Barr, Rev. L. L.—Jellico. 
Brown, Mrs. Evelyn 8.—Knoxville. 
Little Brick Church. 
Courteney, Rev. A. G.—Chattanoog: 9} 
Dunlap, ev. J. W.—LaFollette. 
Franklin, Rev. McCoy—Madisonvilk. 
Hixson, Rev. J. E. a 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M — rents 
Kuykendall, Rev. N. W.—Athens. 
Larson, Rev. B. M.—Knoxville. 
1912 E. 5th Ave. 
Vass, Rev. Lachlan—Chattanooga. 
4411 Tennessee Ave. 
Wallace, Rev. 7 E.—Soddy. 
Wolfe, Rev. S. M.—Farner. 
(In gree © 
McCamy, Mrs. H. A.—Middlesboro. & 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 


Highland Institution 
Guerrant, Ky. 

Bailey, Mrs. Rebecca. 
Combs, Mr. Fred. 
Ellis, Miss Lois. 
Galloway, Miss Kathryn. 
Hall, Miss Mabel C. } 
Hardy, Miss Treasie. 
Harrison, Miss Earnestine. 
Hensley, Mrs. Eva Mae. 
Jackson, Mr. & Mrs. York M 
Johnson, Mr. Willie. 
Kirk, Miss Della M. 
Nichols, Mrs. A. M. 
Minnick, Mr. 
Porter, Miss Add Lee. 
Smith, Mr. & Mrs. D. Baker. 
Thompson, Mr. & Mrs. C. H. 
Wilkinson, Mr. George. 7 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Ky. 
Bartholomew, Miss Emma. 
Caldwell, Miss Eunice. 
Cooper, Rev. & Mrs. W. L. 
Crafton, Miss Jennie Lee. 
Crocher, Mr. General. 
Ervin, Miss Mary. 
Gray, "Miss Florence. 
Knox, Mrs. R. I. ) 
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Beneath the Cross of Jesus 


“Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother.” “And many women were there 
beholding afar off, which followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him.” 


How often we sing, with little thought as to the boldness of their meaning, the words: 
“Beneath the cross of Jesus I fain would take my stand.” 


Were this nineteen hundred years ago, would we, with the courage born of great love, sing 
so gladly as we now sing it, take our stand with His mother and John beneath the cross? Or 
would we join the trembling band of women “afar off”? Are we willing, unequivocally to 
take our stand beneath the cross of Christ, when that position may bring reviling, cursing, or even 
persecution? 


The writer of our hymn, however, points out not so much the demands of the cross, but rather she 
leads us to see the benefits that the cross has brought through the ages, and continues eternally to 
bring, to those who place themselves where they can receive those blessings. 


“Beneath the cross of Jesus I fain would take my stand 
The shadow of a mighty rock Within a weary land; 
A home within the wilderness, A rest upon the way, 

From the burning of the noontide heat, And the burden of the day.” 


After viewing the benefits of “the shadow,” “a home,” and “a rest” from the heat and burden 
of the day, we are brought face to face with another meaning of the cross. 


“Upon the cross of Jesus Mine eye at times can see 
The very dying form of One Who suffered there for me. 
And from my smitten heart with tears, These wonders I confess, 

The wonder of His glorious love, And my own worthlessness.” 


It is inevitable that we cannot accept the peace and comfort of the cross without immediately 
seeing the One Who purchased these blessings for us. The realization of His voluntary sacrifice and 
His vicarious suffering, though only a partial and poor realization, brings to us by contrast a realiza- 
tion of our own lack of merit. As we further meditate, the contrast continues and becomes more 
personal: His selfishness, my selfishness, His obedience to His Father’s will, my willfulness; His 
suffering, my love of ease. In the face of this, what could take place other than the decision to 
make “the shadow” my abiding place, and to seek the sunshine of His face. In this place I alter my 
values, “to know no gain nor loss,” and offer my life as a response to its call. 


“I take, O Cross, thy shadow For my abiding place; 
I ask no other sunshine than The sunshine of His face; 
Content to let the world go by, To know no gain nor loss, 
My sinful self my only shame, My glory all the cross.” 
“God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Prepared by Mrs. D. R. BEESON 
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The Message of the Christian Religion 
for a Distraught World 


By H. KERR TAYLOR* 


I. OUR DISTRAUGHT WORLD 


“THERE IS GENERAL ARGEEMENT THAT THE WORLD IS 
in a critical situation. A generation ago things were 
different. There seemed to be a steady trend towards 
democracy and progress. The most powerful nations 
were democratic in theory if not altogether in prac- 
tice. The backward nations—Russia, Turkey, Persia, 
and China—were moving towards parliaments and 
reforms after long periods of misgovernment. There 
were signs and predictions of trouble, but also a 
prevailing hope that this might be avoided. Monsieur 
Coué taught people to say: “Every day in every way 
I am getting better and better,’ and many thought 
this true of the world as a whole. 

“Then came the World War, entered into with 
enthusiasm by Americans to make the world safe 
for democracy. The Allies won, dictated terms of 
peace, and set up the League of Nations to create 
a new era in international relations. There seemed 
to be real reason for optimism. 

“But as far as democracy was concerned a number 
of things went wrong. In Russia there arose a 
dictatorship of the proletariat; in Italy a dictatorship 
of facism; in Turkey and Persia dictatorships of 
military leaders. One country after another went 
into a financial tailspin, and finally even the United 
States, the wealthy creditor nation of the world, 
crashed into the depression that affected all of 
Europe. Germany followed other nations into 
dictatorship. 


“The net result is that democracy is at a 
discount.” ! 

Asia and Africa are in convulsion. Japan has 
undertaken in China the most colossal invasion since 
the days of Genghis Khan. India is restless under 
British rule. In Africa the black man is being ex- 
ploited by Europeans. 

I am writing this paper on a boat sailing down 
the west coast of Africa from Europe to the Congo. 
On board are Belgians, French, Russians, Germans, 
Italians, and Americans. On the European con- 





*Rev. H. Kerr Taylor, D.D., is Educational Secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Committee, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

_1T. H. P. Sailer in, “Needed, Christian World Citizens,” Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, New York, price 15¢. Order from 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 


tinent, as I write, things are in a precarious way, 
and daily conferences of premiers, cabinets, and 
parliaments are being held. A most interesting sight 
each day is to see this diverse group of passengers 
assemble at an appointed time to hear the news 
which comes over the radio. Faces are strained and 
anxious, and every word that comes in is weighed 
with concern. Everyone realizes the grim possibili- 
ties of the hour. Certainly ours is a distraught 
world. 

A sense of economic insecurity, too, grips the 
masses of mankind. In our own land, with its 
opulence and great wealth of natural resources, we 
too have keenly felt it. In other less favored lands 
this insecurity of life falls on their populations 
like a great shadow. Men are coming to distrust the 
economic arrangements by which their lives have 
for decades been conditioned. 

Life on every side has become secular. The world 
is very much with us. Men are interested in cars, 
in cash registers, profits, and the teasing of their 
imaginations by the millions of little celluloid plates 
through which their world passes nightly before 
their eyes. 

Religion, too, has felt the effect of the spirit of 
our times. In a world that is so complex and inter- 
dependent there arise questions of responsibility and 
commitment that men of a generation ago did not 
know. Preaching now often becomes different. 
Many people cease to give time to religious things. 
Churches are empty and the Sabbath becomes a 
holiday. God and religion are crowded out. 

Conduct shows the same influence. Accepted and 
time-honored rules for upright and successful life 
now come under question. Homes are broken, and 
child training, as for instance formerly on Sabbath 
afternoons, is often a thing of the past. Business runs 
by selfish rules, men go out to get all they can, 
however they can, with little thought of brother- 
hood. 

The problem of religious liberty is rapidly becom- 
ing a burning issue in many lands. One need only 
to think of Russia, Germany, Turkey, Spain, Korea, 
and Japan. 

Wholly authoritarian schemes of political control 
are in vogue, as in the dictator countries, and human 
rights and even opinions are restrained. 
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In a day when it has come about that men can 
know each other so much better, we scarcely know 
each other at all. Steamships, radio, moving pictures, 
and the press, so far from uniting us, seem to be 
pushing us farther and farther apart. 


II. REASONS FOR SUCH A STATE OF 
THINGS IN OUR WORLD 


There are many things that will account for it. 

(1) First of all there is the advance in scientific 
knowledge and method that conditions life now. 
Never before in such a short space of time have 
the secrets of our world been so cumulatively ascer- 
tained. Nature, and society, and the human mind 
itself are all charted. As a result we live life very 
differently from the way our fathers lived it. There 
is good in this; a good many useless fears and taboos 
are explained; but many people have let it sever 
completely from their lives the spiritual, and in 
other ways completely secularize their lives. 

(2) The main tool that science has given to us 
today is the machine.” It conditions and changes 
things in every part of our life. It has brought about 
revolution in land after land. It has made old orders 
crumble. To many it has meant the unbinding of 
fetters. And to many again it has so regularized their 
lives that its effects are really a curse rather than a 
blessing. Thousands have left their accustomed life 
in the country and have joined the regimented and 
restless throngs in the town. Customs and tradi- 
tions in vogue for a century have been crowded out 
of the thought and the culture of whole groups 
and even tribes of men. 

(3) We are still laboring under the effects of the 
World War. We cannot blame everything on the 
war, but certainly that was a great blow to the 
orderly progress of affairs in this world. It set the 
world back for tens of years. It disrupted national 
economics. It destroyed billions of dollars of wealth. 
It shook to its foundations the carefully constructed 
international organization of commerce, finance, 
and of cultural values. It showed us how close we 
always are to a catastrophe which can flare and 
destroy because men can still hate one another. 

(4) The annihilation of distance and the bringing 
together of the world’s peoples into one scheme of 
life and understanding is another cause of the dis- 
traught nature of our present world. There is 
rapidly growing today a world culture that is a 
composite of Oriental modes of thought and living, 
jungle saxophone sounds from Africa, mystery cults 


2Here and elsewhere see, H. Kraemer, The Christian Message in 
a Non-Christian World, International Missionary Council, price 
$3.00. Order from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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from India, utilitarian political theory from Europe, 
Hollywood ethics and social technique, and the 
American New Deal. 

(5) It would not have been so bad had the world 
been prepared in its heart for the new conditions, 
but the tragic truth is that the soul life of the world 
was not prepared for what has come. The exponents 
of religion themselves, because of their own diluted 
conception of religion, have contributed to the 
present unhappy condition of things in our world. 
“We all need,” as the Africans put it about resting, 
“to let our souls catch up with our bodies.” 


Il. WHAT THE WORLD NEEDS 


What, very definitely, does our world need? 
Many things. Let us pare the list to a minimum. 

(1) The world needs something, Someone, which 
it may wholly trust, on which it may confidently 
depend. Something Absolute. Schemes and pro- 
grams for life get out of hand. The anarchy and 
storm of our individual, social, and political life 
needs an anchor. That is why dictators come into 
current favor. Men hunger for new authorities and 
symbols; they make to themselves—even in these 
days—their gods. 

(2) The world needs to know what it may do 
now about its mistakes and folly. What shall men— 
a man—do about all his error and confusion and sin? 
These are the things that make cowards of us all. 

(3) The world needs for itself a guarantee that 
the trusted panaceas for its ailments are valid and 
lasting. 

(4) And how the world and its peoples crave a 
leader and guide for all the intricate ways of life! 


IV. THE MESSAGE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION FOR THE WORLD 


It is the Christian religion that boldly stakes out 
its claim that its Leader is the universal supplier 
for the needs of our distraught world. 

(1) In God the Father, by whom all things 
consist and of whom all the families of the earth 
are named, is the message of authority, of sover- 
eignty, and of certainty for which the world is 
longing. Here is the antidote to all regional and 
sectional, all wholly nationalistic views of life. Ours 
is a planetary world. The Christian of any and every 
nation under the sun worships the Lord God 
Almighty, Him only does he serve, and in Him alone 
is his hope for the world. His law—surcharged as it 
is with love—is final, and requires obedience. 

(2) The core of the Christian message is that 
God has a remedy for sin. Ours is a religion of 
reconciliation; it presents a Saviour who in Himself 
offers a solution to the problems of justice and love. 
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If God would out of His free grace and for a 
worthy Cause forgive sin, it would be well with 
the world. The message of the Christian religion is 
that He has done just that. What must a man do 
to be saved? Repent and be baptised for the remis- 
sion of sins. 

(3) It is all guaranteed to us in the coming into 
the world of God’s Son. How may the world know 
that God is just, and yet for that Cause He 
graciously forgives? The Incarnate Son of God, 
the God-man who lived among us and fought our 
fight for us and died our death for us, is the answer. 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing men their trespasses unto 
them.” Here is the possibility and the promise of 
victory over all evil. 

A man on an ocean liner the other day said to 
me that each man everywhere should simply do the 
best he could in the light that he has. I quickly 
asked him: “Do men do that? Do you? Does any- 
one?” “No,” he replied. “Do the best you can; let 
the African and the Chinese do likewise.” One 
often hears that. It sounds so selfish. Look at their 
misery. Shall nothing be done about that? 

Dr. Sailer gives us an interesting parable. “There 
was once a very wealthy man who had a very 
large family. Some of his children as they grew 
up lived near the old homestead. Others migrated 
to foreign parts where they reared families of their 
own. The father lived to a great age, so that when 
he died there were grandchildren and great-grand- 
children in several continents who had never seen 
each other and who had ceased to correspond. He 
left his estate to be divided equally among his 
descendants and appointed those living at home as 
executors of his will. 

“When the will was read it created great dis- 
satisfaction. The executors made objections. They 
said (a) that the estate, though large, provided no 
more than was desirable for their own welfare— 
they could use every bit of it to advantage; 
(b) that it was too much to expect of human nature 
that they should be willing to share equally with 
distant persons whom they had never seen; (c) that 
it was hard to visualize distant needs or to take 
an interest in the distribution of funds where the 
results could not be seen; (d) that the old gentle- 
man should have provided for these distant de- 
scendants during his lifetime if he was really so 
much interested in them, instead of leaving the 
responsibility to his successors.” 


The point of the parable is plain. It cuts rather 
deep as one looks at it. He so loved us, we there- 
fore should love the brethren. “A mew command- 
ment I give unto you, That ye love one another.” 
“This gospel,” in all its implications, “shall be 
preached in all the world.” 

(4) One other main feature of our message needs 
to be mentioned. It is this: God's ever-living 
presence now, by His Spirit with us. 

On this Belgian boat last Sunday morning the 
passengers gathered in the salon, or hall, where a 
leading Jesuit prist from Belgium, a passenger, con- 
ducted a solemn mass. As it was the only religious 
service on shipboard I attended. It seemed a quite 
meaningless performance; I knew of course the his- 
toric intention of that which was going on. The 
priest did it all. There were endless kneelings, 
bowings, and whispering of Latin phrases. I was 
sorry for the scores that came and must have gone 
away, as I did, empty and unsatisfied. I thought of 
Paul’s word in Corinthians: “Yet in the church I 
had rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that by my voice I might teach others also, than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue.” (I Cor. 
14:19.) There was of course a representation of 
Christ there; everywhere the crucifix was in evi- 
dence; a man on a cross; one whose life was taken 
away. While it is this emphasis, which the Roman 
Church has made through the centuries that, in spite 
of her waywardness, has given her her strength; yet 
the perversion, through the church herself and her 
priesthood, of the work of the Holy Spirit, has 
immeasurably misdirected and weakened the service 
of that church and has worked untold woe to the 
world. 

Christ Jesus is not dead. He liveth forevermore. 
By His Spirit today we are all baptised into one 
faith and fellowship. We need no priest, no sacrifice. 
Christ hath once for all been sacrificed for us; and 
now His own cleansing, living, vitalizing Spirit 
liveth forever in the hearts of men. 


“We know that we are of God, and the whole 
world lieth in wickedness. And we know that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us an under- 
standing, that we may know him that is true, and 
awe are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus 
Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life. Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols.” * 


3] John 5:19-21. 





Our front cover is a reproduction of a photograph made by 
Rev. J. H. Longenecker of our Mission in the Belgian Congo. 
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A Great World-Wide Prayer 


Observance 


World Day of Prayer - February 24, 1939 


THe Wortp Day or PRAYER IS A GREAT INTERDE- 
nominational observance by. the Christian women 
throughout the world. It comes each year on the 
first Friday of Lent, which date is rapidly coming 
to sy mbolize for the Christian women of the world 
the spiritual unity of Christ's Church. In many 
different languages, in heat and in cold, in tiny 
country communities and great cities, in small 
chapels and immense cathedrals, on this day we 
become conscious of one another as the body of 
our Lord, joined together in prayer. From widely 
separated places voices speak of this unity. The 
date of the World Day of Prayer this year is Febru- 
ary 24; the theme of the program is most fitting: 
“Tet Us Put Our Love into Deeds—and Make It 
Real.” 

From its early beginning the women of our 
Auxiliary have had a part in the World Day of 
Prayer Movement, and in many places they have 
taken the lead in promoting such a prayer service, 
calling upon the women of the other denominations 
to join with them. Never was there a time when 
prayer was more needed; never was there a time 
when Christian woman throughout the world were 
drawn closer by common heart interests. The fol- 
lowing supplies for the observance can be ordered 
from the Committee on Woman’s work, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta, but orders should be placed 
at once, as often very near the date of the Day of 
Prayer the supply is “exhausted: 


Call to Prayer—free (in limited quantities). 

Adult Program— ‘Let Us Put Our Love into 
Deeds—and Make It Real’ ’—2¢ each, $2.00 per 
hundred. 

Young People’s Program—“And Who Is My 
Neighbor?”—2¢ each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Children’s Program—“God’s Children Live in 
Many Lands”—1¢ each, $1.00 per hundred. 

Poster (11x 17)—5¢. 

History and Account of the 1938 Observance— 
1¢ each, $1.00 per hundred. 

Wheel card showing time of observances around 
the world—s¢ each. 


This program for 1939 was prepared by a group 
of young women of the Presbyterian Church, 
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U. S. A., who meet together monthly for the 
preparation of helps for the development of the 
spiritual life. It is suggested: 


1. That those who take part in the service on 
February 24 should meet ahead of time for 
prayer and pray the program through at least 
three times. 

That you invite all nationalities, encouraging 
them to pray in their own languages. 

That you have a young people’s and a chil- 
dren’s meeting. 


For a number of years the offerings from the 
interdenominational World Day of Prayer services 
have helped in large measure in the development of 
the four interdenominational missionary projects— 
Women’s Union Christian Colleges in the Orient, 
Directors of Religious Work in United States Indian 
Schools, Christian Literature for use in mission areas, 
and the Christian Service in Migrant Labor Camps 
in the United States. 

It is important that well- -planned publicity be 
given the World Day of Prayer in advance through 
the newspapers, church calendars, pulpits, public 
meetings. If possible, arrange with the nearest radio 
broadcasting station for time on February 24 for 
broadcasting a Day of Prayer service. In all of 
your publicity include something of the history of 
the World Day of Prayer, that they may know 
better the full meaning of the day and realize that 
they are a link in the chain of prayer around the 
world. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Henry W. Peabody 
and Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, the foreign- 
mission forces chose a day for united prayer in the 
early nineties, and in 1920, both in Canada and the 
United States, church women of all denominations 
united in prayer, the first Friday in Lent being 
selected as the “Day of Prayer for Missions’— 
home and foreign. 

In numberless places around the world, from 
missionaries returning from the homeland, the 
thought of a day of prayer spread until, at the re- 
quest of many faraway friends, a World Day of 
Prayer was first observed in 1927. In 1936 Christians 
of more than fifty countries kept the day together. 
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It is of particular interest to the women of our 
Church to know that Mrs. W. C. Winsborough was 
chairman of the committee which first recom- 
mended the establishment of the World Day of 
Prayer for Missions. This committee was composed 
of representatives of the Council of Women for 
Home Missions and the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions. 

The Day begins in New Zealand and the Fiji 
Islands, and as the Day progresses, new groups in 
city, town, countryside, and hamlet, join in praise 
and prayer, until after some forty hours the Day 


ends at Gambell on St. Lawrence Island off the coast 
of Alaska, thirty miles from the date line and about 
the same distance from the Arctic Circle. All these 
groups are praying that we may be one in our 
service for Jesus Christ—that barriers of race and 
class may be broken down—that we may truly learn 
to follow Him whose way is the way of life for all 
men—that we may be faithful witnesses of His 
love and His life-giving power—and that men may 
find the way by which individuals and nations can 
live together in peace and understanding. 


AGAIN, Please Order Supplies EARLY! 





Timeliness of the 1939 Auxiliary 
Birthday Objective 


By C. DARBY FULTON* 


THE DECISION OF THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY TO DE- 
vote its 1939 Birthday Gift to the sustenance of 
Girls’ Homes and woman’s work in the Congo is 
most gratifying. Just seven years ago, the Auxiliary 
Birthday Gift of 1931 was used for the erection of 
Girls’ Homes at each of our five stations in Africa, 
and to provide a building for the excellent Central 
School for missionaries’ children. The succeeding 
years have more than vindicated the judgment of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary in devoting that offering to 
these ends. The Girls’ Homes have become our 
chief reliance in the Christian training of African 
women, and the Central School has been the answer 
to the prayers of our Congo missionaries for the 
education of their own children. 

But it is sometimes more difficult to sustain a 
good work through the years than to provide for 
its beginning. Under the enthusiasm of a campaign 
we find it relatively easy to give, as everything 
around us centers our hearts on some great need; 
but it is not always as easy, after the drive is over, 
to continue to provide from year to year the re- 
curring expense of maintaining what has been so 
enthusiastically inaugurated. Sometimes the ver 
purposes of the original effort are only half realized 


because insufficient support prevents the giving of 
maximum service. 


Capinaiaeaviccngnisieaeie 


Pi C. Darby Fulton, D.D., is Executive Secretary of Foreign 
Issions, 
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How timely then is the Birthday Objective for 
1939! The gifts of all the women of the Church will 
be gathered into one great memorial fund. This 
fund will be set up as an endowment and each year 
the interest will be used for operating the Girls’ 
Homes provided by the Birthday Gift of 1931, and 
also for the promotion of other forms of woman’s 
work in the Congo. Thus, by this one offering, the 
women of our Church are providing not only for 
an expansion of the work among women and girls 
in the Congo, but also for the realization of the 
fuller possibilities of their gift of 1931. It is a fine 
example of “compound interest” in the realm of 
Christian service. 

Most appropriately the endowment is to be called 
the Edmiston-Fearing Memorial Fund, in memory 
and appreciation of two noble Negro missionaries, 
Mrs. A. L. Edmiston and Miss Maria Fearing, who 
served so faithfully as members of our Africa Mis- 
sion. It is peculiarly fitting that this fund, which is 
to be used for the uplifting of African“ woman- 
hood, should thus be dedicated to the remembrance 
of these two servants of Christ who spent their lives 
working for the women of Africa. 

The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
desires to express its warm appreciation of the 
Auxiliary’s decision, to signify its hearty approval 
of the Objective as most worthy and timely, and to 
commend the Birthday Offering for 1939 to the 
prayer and liberality of every woman in our 
Church. 
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The Importance of Accurate and Prompt 
Reports by Church Sessions 


to Presbyteries 


WITHIN A FEW WEEKS ANOTHER CHURCH YEAR WILL 
come to an end and we will be interested to know 
what has been accomplished by the Holy Spirit in 
our churches through the efforts of individual mem- 
bers and the work of various organizations and 
departments. Those results are embraced both in 
the tangible and the intangible. The latter cannot 
be expressed in figures nor can they be tabulated. 
It is impossible to prepare statistics which display 
the prayer life of the Church, or the consecration, 
the love and unselfish service of her members. All 
of this is recorded in the Book of Remembrance 
which is mentioned in Malachi 3:16: “Then they 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another: and 
the Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name.” 
However, all true prayer life and devotion to our 
Lord are the mainsprings of action and furnish the 
motive power which issues in personal work, the 
diligent study of God’s Word and the setting apart 
of the Lord’s portion of our material possessions. 
We cannot put zeal in the scales and weight it, but 
we can calculate what that zeal leads us to do in 
winning souls to Christ, and can count the precious 
treasure which is laid upon the altar for use in 
taking the gospel to the uttermost part of the earth. 

While we do not associate statistics with the 
happenings on the Day of Pentecost yet the statistics 
are there, for we are told that 3000 souls were added 
to the church. Evidently someone took the trouble 
to count these additions, and the number was in- 
cluded in the inspired record for all future genera- 
tions to see. 

We do not think of Jesus, during His earthly 
ministry, as making a record of the contributions 
which were given by the church members, never- 
theless Mark and Luke tell us that Jesus took His 
seat by the contribution box and watched what each 
one gave. 


However, when we urge our churches to make 


*Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Dallas, Texas, Presbyterian Church, 
S. 
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By E. C. SCOTT* 


careful and accurate reports to their presbyteries, 
we encounter mild opposition, indifference, or care- 
lessness from some. Many are faithful and diligent 
in this matter, but it is obvious that there are those 
who do not realize the importance of accuracy and 
completeness in preparing the figures which reveal 
facts of membership and contributions. Also there 
are some who have a contempt for statistics. In a 
recent popular book the author says, “In a way it 
was refreshing to find myself in a country [Ethiopia] 
where statistics did not exist.” Such a remark reveals 
a feeling of boredom at the thought of a column 
filled with figures. Nevertheless, vast businesses 
which employ hundreds of men have been built on 
the compilation and analysis of statistics. From the 
experience of men like Roger Babson, it is clear 
that the gathering of statistics is an important and 
highly specialized undertaking which has rewards 
for those who understand the uses to which they 
may be put. This is just as true of Church statistics. 

My theme is that there is a vital relationship 
between the spiritual, which is intangible, and the 
objective fruitage of the spiritual, which is tangible 
and can be tabulated. The relationship is that of 
cause and effect. If this is correct, it follows that 
we should be extremely careful in the assembling 
and reporting of the Church’s work, for we are 
dealing with the handiwork of the Holy Spirit, 
expressed in terms of personal witnessing and the 
practice of Stewardship. 

The total figures are of value only in so far as 
they are accurate, and the totals are dependable only 
when the report of each constituent church is cor- 
rect. Therefore, the preparation of reports should 
be thoroughly understood, and faithful observance 
of instructions is the one requirement for such an 
undertaking. 

For the benefit of those who are charged with 
the responsibility of preparing the annual reports, 
the following suggestions are made: 


1. FOLLOW CAREFULLY INSTRUCTIONS 
ON REPORT BLANK. 


The stated clerk of each presbytery will secure 
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report blanks from the Committee of Publication 
and provide the session of each church with a set. 
Carefully prepared instructions are printed on the 
Session’s Statistical Report (Blank) to Presbytery. 
No figures should be inserted until these instruc- 
tions are studied and understood fully. Only in this 
way can accuracy and uniformity in reporting be 
secured. Special attention is directed to the fact 
that the contributions from every department of 
the church are to be consolidated on the blank for 
Session’s Statistical Report to Presbytery. 


2, MAKE USE OF WORK SHEET. 


A Work Sheet should be in the hands of each 
session to facilitate this consolidation. The Work 
Sheet contains space for entering contributions to 
every cause from each department. When all figures 
are inserted, it is surprising how much the whole 
task has been simplified. If the Stated Clerk of your 
presbytery does not send you a Work Sheet ask 
him to furnish you with one. They are carried in 
stock by the Committee of Publication at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


3) EXERCISE CARE IN HANDLING 
FIGURES. 


All figures should be checked and proof read. 
The report of each church is important and is 
worthy of the most careful preparation. The objec- 
tive results of an entire year are passing in review, 
and more than ordinary pains should be taken so as 
to guarantee that the figures which become unalter- 
ably fixed in the permanent record are true and 
correct. 


4. BE PROMPT. 


On April 1 every organization and department 
of the local church should set forces in motion 
which will effect the completion of the several re- 
ports within the briefest possible time. The Sunday 
school, woman’s auxiliary, and the other organiza- 
tions, should lose no time in getting their reports 
into the hands of the church treasurer or other 
person who may be designated to enter the figures 
on the Work Sheet and consolidate the contribu- 
tions on Session’s Statistical Report Blank. In all 
of these matters the pastor should take oversight, 
and, where there is no pastor, the ruling elders have 
the responsibility. The report of the session should 
be in the hands of presbytery’s stated clerk at least 
ten days before the spring meeting. Most of the 
presbyteries meet the latter part of April, and there 
is no justifiable reason why the stated clerks of 
presbyteries should not have their reports to the 
General Assembly complete when they come to the 
meetings of presbyteries. Every year reports of 
some presbyteries are delayed because a few 
churches did not send in their reports promptly. 
This means delay all along the line. 

If these simple points are observed our reports 
for the year that is ending will be far more ac- 
curate than they have been for any previous year. 
The record which we make each year is published 
not only in our General Assembly Minutes and 
Volume of Reports but also in various Year Books. 
Let us see to it that the devotion and loyalty we 
have for our Lord is revealed in the reports which 
are sent out for all eyes to behold. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1937—January 1, 1938...................... $296,491.40 
Receipts—April 1, 1938—January 1, 1939....................... 305,527.42 


Increase for nine months........ 


Mn cds ad, OMe ka $ 9,036.02 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—January 1, 1938................. $44,280.39 

Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—January 1, 1939.............. . 48,576.24 

I FG i ss sep, jus ivers'n kw darned oa ean .$ 4,295.85 
ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 

Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—January 1, 1938................ $181,514.00 

Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—January 1, 1939................ 175,761.00 

ia Wa ee PS 2 S| oc i eee $ 5,753.00 
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Crossing a questionable bridge 


A Cure for Discouragement 


By IDA McLEAN BLACK* 


IF EVER YOU ARE DOWN AND OUT—DISCOURAGED— 
take an itinerary in the Congo and you will be 
cured—It ought to be permanent, but, alas, malaria, 
quinine and general human weakness let us down. 

Our objective on this itinerary was the Regional 
Schools. Our first stop was just midway between 
two large villages. There was a nice rest house in 
which Mr. Morrison slept, with open porch in which 
we ate, and, best of all (and most unusual in a 
native village), a large group of trees under which 
I could play with the children and talk to the women 
and girls. A young man, whom I have known a long 
time, is in charge of that six-teacher school. He is 
not a brainy fellow but is dependable, with the rare 
quality of ‘leadership. More than 300 children are 
learning “readin’, and writin’ and ’rithmetic,” but 
not with a hickory stick, because the Government 
doesn’t allow it. I slept in the house of the teacher, 
his wife in the next room and he in the kitchen. 
The sweetest time of the day was after the campfire 
meeting, when the family with several close friends 
came in for a little chat—and then the prayers. Hear- 


*Miss Black is an evangelistic missionary stationed at Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa. 
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ing these intimate, intelligent, heartfelt prayers 
brings back all your courage, enthusiasm, eager 
longing, strength, and vision. Renewed, Revitalized, 
Reconsecrated! 

A small frail-looking man with his wife came to 
renew an old friendship. He had been an evangelist 
in one of our hard places where malaria was rampant, 
and the whole family had been sick so long that he 
was dismissed and had wandered back home. He 
had regained his strength and he and his wife were 
holding that large congregation together—with not 
a cent of mission pay. Through all the discourage- 
ment, sickness, and trouble, they had kept their 
faith and desire to serve. As I heard him preach at 
the sunrise meeting, in my heart was a paean of 
praise that His grace can reénergize us. The Holy 
Spirit had called them to a lifetime service, and 
they stood ready to obey. On the mountaintop at 
sunrise—but as I walked the length of that next long 
village at sundown and knew there was no one to 


hold up the Light to them, my heart went down in 
the valley. 


Two days and nights filled to the brim—then on. 
A long day’s ride through the most gorgeous forest. 
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Across the equator—and therefore springtime with 
ys—there were some gay splotches of red among 
the green. Many of the big forest trees were bare 
with swelling buds, others covered with tender 
green, great evergreen mahogany trees whose tops 
were not visible from the car window. Again great 
hillsides where those mighty trees had been felled 
and the ground reforested with palms and coffee 
plants, through village after village without a teacher 
or preacher. We dare not let our hearts yearn over- 
much for those lost opportunities, lest it unfit us 
for the great task of encouraging those whom we 
are able to send forth. 

We passed through a village in which Lukenga, 
the Bakuba king, was staying and we stopped to 
speak to him. Before leaving Mr. Morrison prayed 
and asked God’s blessing on him, calling him 
Lukenga. He was interrupted by Lukenga giving 
his personal name, Kueta Mabinche, so it was evi- 
dent that he heard and wanted that blessing on 
himself. 

Our next stop was a Baluba village to which we 
had sent a Bible-school graduate and a teacher to 
establish a Regional School. We found a flouishing 
school with an unusual number of girls in attend- 
ance. At the night meeting forty women came 
forward. Three young Christian girls asked me to 
visit their grandmother. Mr. Morrison had told me 
of an old woman who was frantically afraid of him. 
I asked a little boy to show me the way, and as I 
went I heard the little gang at my heels talking 
about her being a witch, a good paying business in 
a heathen village. She was afraid of me also, but I 
sat down and tried to talk to her. Leaving the house 
I met a nice-looking woman, the mother of the three 
girls. She listened to the “old, old story” with in- 
terest, and that night, imagine my delight when she 
was the first one on her feet when the invitation 
was given. I left them in the care of a zealous old 
elder who promised to nourish this new life, and 
he may win the witch! 

This village was on the railroad, and did I thrill 
to see three trains a day! I slept (?) in the house 
of the evangelist, who was away. His wife and 
teething baby, her friend and two babies, the puppy, 
two hens, and two vociferous frogs slept in the 
adjoining room, with no door between. 

Another long hot day’s travel and we turned into 
the bush, a tiny footpath covered with fiddlehead 
ferns. Climbing a hill in the wilderness, at last Mr. 
Morrison said, “There’s our village” —only one woe- 
begone housetop visible! But as our trusty car 
topped the ridge and then ploughed through the 
newly-planted peanut fields, we were in the midst 





An African chief and some of his wives near the harem fence. 
He is an example of a man accepting some western customs 
without accepting Christ 


new—a wee jewel of a doll house, the two rooms 
only a bit larger than a Pullman compartment. They 
were so happy to see us as they surged round us 
like the foaming crest of a wave, offering us their 
best. They brought a large palm fibre rug for my 
floor, and finding it three times too large they 
wanted to tie it up as a ceiling, but I liked the air 
best. Dozens of big gourds of water were soon at 
our disposal. Of course this had to be boiled, but 
one has to shut the eyes of the mind and drink fast 
to keep from tasting overmuch. I become a tea- 
hound on the road. The young teacher’s wife slept 
in the other room, and as I performed the simple 
rites of getting tucked under that mosquito net, her 
nimble mind was ten jumps ahead of mine with 
offers of assistance—such naive curiosity clothed in 
such gentle solicitude. 

That young lad who is head teacher and acting 
evangelist for that big village has eight voluntary 
teachers. There was a tiny grave on the verandah, 
but no going backward to heathen mourning for 
them. Their faces are straight ahead, toward the 
LIGHT. What an opportunity, and how marvelous 
that the power of the gospel can put two young 
souls in that desolate spot in the wilderness, willing 
to give up their family, friends, and tribe, and live 
in an alien tribe for “others.” 

Ibange! Doesn’t that bring memories to every 
Southern Presbyterian? We have over 500 in school 
there and a worthy plant. It is just as lovely and 
splendid and soul-satisfying as any of you have ever 
heard from the countless missionaries who talk about 
Ibange. Our Gospel School is there and we are 
proud of it! 

Kampunga is a Bakete village. The chief has been 
a friend of mine for a long time, and he came with 


of a teeming village. The house assigned me was the gift of two chickens. Early in the morning I 
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got out my stereoscope (don’t laugh, we are in 
Central Africa) and pictures—the Visit of the 
Shepherds, the Wise Men, the Flight Into Egypt, 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension—and went over to the daily court and 
found about forty old men sitting on their goat 
skins with their handwork. I dropped down on a 
vacant skin, but explained that in my country every 
man would have offered me his seat. The gray- 
haired old chief was on his feet with the grace of 
a Chesterfield, plumped himself on the ground and 
offered his chair—the only one in the shed. Words 
fail me to describe their delight as these pictures 
became vivid to them. Many were grim and dubious 
about putting that strange thing to their eyes, but 
to see the grim mouth change into delight and 
quiver with excitement and pleasure was something 
I'll never forget. Not a Christian amongst them, but 
as I told them the simple story and sang the Christ- 
mas songs many joined me, and I was astonished at 
the number who knew them. Before I had gone 
ten feet in that circle at least eighty old men had 
brought their goat skins and were sitting cross- 
legged to see the pictures. I love these old, grizzled 


gray-headed men. A tired back from bending over 
till noon—but it was worth it! 

Let me tell you of the most beautiful rest house 
I have ever seen. An enormous room, mud and stick 
walls, grass-thatched roof, and a deep open verandah 
enclosed with a native kind of Venetian blind—and 
this cool, inviting rest house in the most gorgeous 

rove of palm trees over one hundred years old. And 
all this beauty within a hundred yards of the most 
squalid, irregular, tumble-down village. Our brave 
young teacher had a good school, and at early morn- 
ing service the church shed was full, and about 
fifteen came forward at the campfire meeting. No 
evangelist in that village, only this young lad to 
teach, and preach, and pray for them. 

Everyone of these teachers of whom I have 
spoken, except the head teacher, are volunteers 
without pay. 

Home again with grateful hearts that so many 
have accepted the Saviour; so many young men 
giving their best to the Master; our hearts are aflame 
to the challenge of new endeavor; but with hearts 
oppressed with fields white unto the harvest and 
no reapers. WE ARE COUNTING ON YOU. 





Taking Care of What the Tiger Left 


By MABEL DAVIS MAXWELL* 


I WISH YOU HAD A PICTURE! OF HIM AS Mr. MAXwELL 
came in from their eight-mile ride through the for- 
est, on the little old two-wheeled, homemade cart, 
which serves for everything. The old gray mission 
horse and “Max” were dilapidated and tired, but 
the poor creature in filth, lying on the floor of the 
cart, drew all our interest and attention. (His 
wounds were so putrid that the odor of them was 
almost unsupportable.) For more than a day they 
had jogged along over the rough road or ox-cart 
trails, and, naturally, all of them were glad to reach 
a stopping place. 

The lad (about eighteen years of age), had gone 
with his father tiger hunting and, although they 
succeeded in killing the tiger, he also succeeded in 
getting some nice juicy bites from each of them 
before he died. The flesh from the calf of one of 
the father’s legs was all torn off and he died from 
gangrene a few days later. Horacio, the son, was 
almost scalped—and we knew nothing of the trag- 





*Mrs. A. S. Maxwell is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Dourados, Matto Grosso, Brazil. 

1A picture of this boy appeared with an article by Mr. Davis in 
the January issue of the SuRvEY. 
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edy until fifteen days later. So this accounts for the 
fact that the father did not have a chance to take a 
ride in the mission’s up-to-date ambulance, and also 
for the odor which accompanied the lad. 

As soon as we could get a bath prepared, a bed, 
instruments, and dressings ready, Dr. Nelson and I 
proceeded to see what was “smelling so high” under- 
neath the filthy rag which was serving as a bandage 
and hat! "Twas a horrible sight! Pus poured from 
the scalped portions as we proceeded with the 
treatment and we could hardly breathe, the odor was 
so terrible. The Indians had pulverized medicinal 
bark and leaves of the forest and made a plaster 
over the skinned portion. This could not be re- 
moved in a day. Several treatments were needed be- 
fore any decided change could be noted, either in 
cleanliness or odor, but the wounds reacted readily 
to the treatments, and after two weeks of daily 
treatments we were happy to see great changes in his 
condition. 

But, lo! One night he took a burning desire to 
return to his forest home and so he set forth dur- 
ing the night on foot. The next day a search was 
made in the near-by huts, but no Horacio could be 
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found. Three days later we learned that he had 
reached his home. So back went the old gray horse 
and cart (ambulance) and back came what the 
tiger left in just about as bad condition as before. 
New applications of leaves and wood had been made 
and new irritations had caused more inflammation. 
This time his brother came with him and stayed 
about a month. He told us that Horacio was very 
much afraid of injections and begged that we not 
give him any or burn the dressings taken from his 
wounds. Just why we were not to burn the dress- 
ings we were not able to learn, but evidently it was 
some superstitious idea. 

Dr. Nelson de Araujos’, the mission’s doctor, 
treated the wounds until they were healed and clean. 
For more than three months Horacio has been here 
and now seems quite happy and contented. He is 


attending Sunday school and seems to enjoy it. He 
has had a ride into the village in the mission’s old 
“Tin Lizzie,” and that was a marvelous trip for him. 

I might pause here to say a word about our hos- 
pital, which is nothing more than a three-sided corn 
crib, with no floor, (one wall has entirely dis- 
appeared) but since there are no words to describe 
it, Pll just say that it is marvelous to see what can 
be done where God wills and man works. We hope 
that the Indians’ land question may soon be settled, 
and we may be able to build a well-equipped, small 
hospital.? Won’t you add this to your prayer list? 
And pray, too, for what the tiger left, Horacio, a 
fine Indian lad whom Christ died to save and whom 
we hope to be instrumental in bringing to the Light. 


2Part of the 1937 Birthday Offering is to be used for the Indian 
work, 





In the Likeness of Christ 


By KATHERINE GRAY* 


| SHOULD LIKE TO SHARE WITH YOU, IF I COULD, THE 
sense of absolute verities I have when I share the 
worship of a group of simple village Christians. 
We sit in the one room of the home, in front of 
the door to the patio, the only opening in the thick 
adobe walls. The dirt floor hardened by the lye 
water from the corn for the tortillas, is clean swept. 
A coarsely woven reed mat, the petate on which the 
family sleep at night, serves now as a seat for the 
children and two mothers with babies at breast. 
The grandmother, five men, my two students from 
the Bible School, and I sit on stools, boxes, and two 
unsteady chairs in a circle around the children. 
The little ones sing with joyous gesture: 


“Beautiful are the hands that do the will of Jesus, 
Beautiful are the eyes that shine with his love.” 


All of us repeat the Twenty-third Psalm. Don 
Rafael, the deaf weaver, who embodies in himself 
Amado Nervo’s “The Bronze Race,’ leads us in 
prayer. His voice, plaintive because of his deafness, 
pleads with earnest simplicity and stresses each 
petition with a final, childlike, “Yes, Father.” We 
sing a hymn. The Bible School girls take the chil- 
dren into the patio, where, with the oxen and the 
donkey on one side and the slatted corn bin on 
the other, they retell the story of the Christ Child 
who lived as close to earth as they themselves live, 
without ever losing touch with heaven. 


_—_—_— 


MA; . . — ot . 
“Miss Katherine Gray is an evangelistic and religious educational 
Missionary stationed at Toluca, Mexico. 
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I talk with the fathers and mothers of our com- 
mon faith. Don José, the first man of the village to 
accept the lordship of Jesus, testifies that the per- 
secution he suffered was blessed to him in the con- 
version of his family. Don Conrado, in. whose home 
we are sheltered, recalls how he first knew the 
written revelation by finding a page of the Cruci- 
fixion record in the trash he had hauled from Toluca 
with which to fertilize his field. 

“This speaks to my heart,” he reports that he said 
to himself. “I like it. It is truth.” 

That same evening he sought out Don José and 
borrowed a Bible. His wife at his feet, a soft bundle 
wrapped in an old blue cotton shawl that cradles the 
youngest child, he smiles and murmurs, “It was the 
coming of the Light to us.” 

The other mother nods in understanding, although 
she rarely gives expression in words to her faith. 
Her gentle old father-in-law, Don Tomas, relates 
how they read the Word in his son’s house at 
family prayers. 

A younger man, a farm hand who cannot read, 
looks eagerly out from the tangle of his uncombed 
hair as he listens intently to those things as yet 
unknown in his experience. I silently pray for him 
and his shy little daughters as I explain the Golden 
Text. We stand with bowed heads for prayer 
together, and after singing a hymn we go out, 
strengthened for toil in field and shop, at the loom, 
and in our little Bible School. 

Once when Mrs. Pearce, her two lovely little 
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girls, and I were standing on the base of the 
Columbus monument in the avenue of eucalyptus 
trees that leads to the village of Capultitlan, we 
looked down into the upturned face of Don Tomas. 
A strap across his forehead supported an eight foot 


beam he carried balanced across his shoulders. With 
sweat streaking the dust below the head band, he 
spoke to us with calm graciousness. As he continued 





his climb toward his carpenter shop in Capultitlan, 
Mrs. Pearce exclaimed, “What a kind face he has! 
He looks like a Christian.” 


They are poor, ignorant, dirty Mexican Indians, 
but the glory of God shines round about them, and 
it is a spiritual privilege for anyone to kneel with 
them in prayer. 





PRAYER AND TESTIMONY 






Opening W edges 


AFTER NINETEEN YEARS IN BRAZIL, ONE TRUTH IS 
outstanding: faithful intercession and a constant 
testimony on the part of professing Christians are 
certain to gain ground for Christ. This is not sur- 
prising, for one is the outgrowth of the other. 
Since we moved to Formiga, God has wonder- 
fully answered our prayers. At that time we would 
not even admit it to ourselves, but the situation here 
was most discouraging. One could not see a ray of 
light as to future growth, because of the cramped 
church quarters and no lend on which to spread out. 
However we knew that the future was as bright as 
the promises of God. So we did much observing, 
kept our own council, and advanced on our knees! 
The first thing was to organize two prayer leagues 
among the women, one in town and the other in 
a near-by suburb (twenty minutes’ walk from here), 
for we knew that therein lay our power and hope. 
And we were right. Fourteen women come for 
intercession at 6:15 on Saturday mornings in town. 
They are very earnest and the Presence is intimately 
felt. There is a real spiritual growth among them. 
When people really pray, they will examine their 
own hearts and lives and be more careful of their 
example. Witnessing through word and deed soon 
become a fine challenge. A deeper consecration was 
noticed among the faithful; the cold - Christians 
warmed up, and some of the weak ones whose tes- 
timony was not “up-to-par,” gave evidence of 
repentant hearts and changed lives. 
The Sunday school picked up, and now we have 
over 100 in attendance, in contrast to 60 last Febru- 
ary; and the Primary Department has almost doubled 


*Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil. 
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By MYRTLE STOSBERG SYDENSTRICKER* 


in numbers. Church services on Sunday evening 
and at Wednesday night prayermeeting are well at- 
tended; and now one side of the church is full of 
men, whereas there was formerly a mere sprinkling. 
We need men leadership here and are praying to 
that end. The future is already much brighter in 
this respect, for many more men are attending, and 
some are fine material. 

The auxiliary is now enthusiastic and is making 
big plans for the future. 

Contributions in all organizations of the church 
have increased considerably and are given with a 
joy that cheers the heart. Until the purse is con- 
verted, there is no genuine regeneration. 

We asked God for points of contact in this new 
place—and then the young people of the town asked 
for an English Club, and that we sponsor it. This, 
in less than three months, is unusual. Of course, we 
pray that these contacts may lead to the salvation 
of souls. Already barriers of prejudice and super- 
stitution are being broken down. English and Ger- 
man classes, with fine, intelligent young people of 
the best families, have meant much to the gospel 
already. 

Miraculously, the church building is being en- 
larged under God's guidance, and soon we can 
organize separate departments in Sunday school for 
Beginners, Intermediates, and Young People. Where 
there was no ray of light, now there is a bright 
future, and we praise the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift. 

The petty, but unpleasant persecution on the part 
of the priests at first has died down, since Romish 
leaders found little or no support among the people. 
In consequence, there were many blessings, as al- 
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ways, for some who were indifferent, took a definite 
stand in friendship for us. We hope it may lead to 
a finer friendship with Christ. 

A gradual transformation in some who only a 
short time ago were merely interested in the gospel 
gives proof of changed lives at present. There has 
been real growth in grace and how we rejoice to 
see it! 

There are three lovely, bright young matrons in 
the church whose husbands are not Christians. They 
are three sisters who were the first in this town to 
be sent to an evangelical school. For eight years the 
youngest had prayed and done all in her power to 
get her husband to let their three dear children 
attend Sunday school, but he persistently forbade 
it. It seemed an impossible case. Although he had 
had a religious Romish father, the home had no 
religious training whatsoever. The little wife even 
came to the point of asking us to give her children 
a special Sunday school in our home on Sundays, but 
we assured her that the father would let the chil- 
dren come, and that not far off. Many were praying 
especially. And he did give his consent soon! He 
told one of his fellow workmen that the example 
of his wife in the home had helped him make this 
decision. Testimony and Prayer! 

One Sunday the children in the Primary Depart- 
ment had suggested among other things that we 
pray that this father would let his three little ones 


attend. Imagine how it strengthened their faith to 
see the answer the very next Sunday! This was 
commented on by innumerable outsiders. And now 
as far as the Christians are concerned, only the sky 
is their limit for faith and courage in prayer. 

All three husbands—two once hostile—are now 
more than friendly, even helpful. And through the 
eyes of faith we see one an elder (his fine attributes 
bear all the earmarks of a member of the session), 
while the second has many qualities of a good 
deacon. 

One morning at breakfast when we were thus 
making beautiful plans for Christ’s Kingdom here 
in Formiga, our boys became very enthusiastic and 
asked: “And the oldest sister, Mother, what will ber 
husband be?” The answer came so quickly that we 
ourselves were surprised: “Why, he will be respon- 
sible for the music of the congregation and direct 
the choir,” and later we learned that indeed music 
is his great talent and passion. Who knows? You 
can help pray to that end—for these who, if once 
converted, might make the excellent leaders in the 
church that we need here. 

“And when they had prayed, .. . they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, ... and with great 
power gave the apostles witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus.” 

May it ever be increasingly so in Formiga, in 
Brazil, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth! 





What We Women Do at Cheeloo 


By OCTAVIA HOWARD PRICE, R.N.* 


SHANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, COMMONLY 
called by its Chinese name of Cheeloo University, 
is in Tsinan, the capital of Shantung province, just 
about halfway on the railroad between Nanking and 
Peiping, and just south of the Yellow River. It is a 
union educational institution, wherein thirteen de- 
nominations of England, Canada, and the United 
States codperate, the Southern Presbyterian Church 
being one. We have arts and science schools, with 
all their various departments, including a rural ex- 
tension program; we have a theological school, a 
school of medicine, one for nurses, and one for 
technicians. We have a lovely campus, with pretty 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, and a group of Chinese- 
style buildings surrounding a beautiful college 


ee 


*Mrs. Philip B. Price is a graduate nurse, located at Tsinan. 
Her article tells in what capacity she is connected with Cheeloo. 
Mrs. Price, Dr. Price, and daughter are home on furlough. 
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University Hospital, Shantung Cheeloo Christian University, 
Tsinan, China. The old hospital to be used for Medical School 


chapel. There are about 500 students, both boys 
and girls. 


There are quite a few trained women on our 
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Ward in Cheeloo Hospital decorated for Christmas 


staff—doctors, nurses, and teachers, but it is not 
with their work that I am concerned today, but 
with what we do on Cheeloo campus, those of us 
who are wives and mothers, with homes to care for. 
We are not idle. In the first place there is the home. 
I imagine keeping a home running smoothly and 
planning the food takes as much time in China as it 
does in the States. True, we have servants, and 
many people over here find that hard to under- 
stand. But it really is a necessity. If we did not 
have servants, we could take very little part in mis- 
sion work. Besides, we lack in China many of the 
public servants which you have—telephones, de- 
livery men, etc. And our servants are a care and 
responsibility to us as well as a great help. Many of 
us allow them to live with their families in servants’ 
quarters in the rear of our houses. One year, we 
had living, in the three servants’ rooms, our cook, 
his wife and children, his mother, who was our 
amah, his brother, and his old grandfather and 
grandmother. We have prayers with them every 
day, and a short Sunday school on Sunday, in which 
I try to teach them the stories of the Bible, using 
object lessons, and we also sing hymns, if you can 
call it singing. Several years ago our cook’s eldest 
child developed tuberculosis. The pediatrician at 
our hospital said that she needed cod-liver oil, milk, 
and eggs, and should have her temperature taken 
and recorded every evening. Now, of course the 
cook on his $15.00 a month, with a wife and five 
children to support, could not afford such luxuries. 
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So the milk and eggs came 
from our kitchen, and I went 
out every evening to take the 
child’s temperature. 

We try to share our home, 
too, with others. It has been 
said that the Christian home 
has been the greatest influence 
in missionary work. We enter- 
tain our Chinese friends, as 
well as our “foreign” ones. 
Then, too, in interior China, 
where there are no hotels 
where one would care to stay, 
the missionary’s home acts as 
a kind of hostel. Especially in 
Tsinan, where other mission- 
aries come for study, observa- 
tion, rest, and medical care, we 
have to be ready to take guests 
at a moment’s notice. For 
instance, relatives or friends, 
bringing up an appendix case 
from Tenghsien, need to be 
put up for a few days. Or quite often a patient, re- 
covering from an illness, needs to be near the doctor 
for a while longer. We had one such friend in our 
home for nearly a year. It is a responsibility and 
privilege which is ours. 

But every one of us has activities outside the 
home. Many teach for several hours a week in the 
various schools. Usually we are asked to teach Eng- 
lish. Teaching English to Chinese students is a 
difficult and tiresome job, but it helps to make con- 
tacts. Some have Bible classes meet in their own 
homes. Some, who are musical, help to train the 
Chinese choir which leads the singing at the Sun- 
day services. Many help in the hospital, not only 
in the teaching, but in the supply or business depart- 
ments, in conducting prayers on the wards, and in 
bedside evangelistic work with the patients. Some 
of us who have had training, do actual nursing or 
doctoring for a few hours a day. My first five 
years at Cheeloo I had charge of the operating room 
in the hospital. Visiting in the homes, among mem- 
bers of the staff, or among families of patients in the 
hospital, is a fascinating and worth while occupa- 
tion. One year, a friend and I gave up one after- 
noon a week to such visiting. Some of us help in 
the college Y.W.C.A. One spring I was asked to 
teach a group of girls in the Y. how to cook 
“foreign” food. I am a very poor cook myself, and 
I doubt if they learned much, but we had a good 
time, anyway, and I made some new friends. 

On Cheeloo campus we have a woman’s club, 
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to which all nationalities belong, and which meets 
several times a year. Planning programs for the 
meetings, serving on committees, holding office in 
the club are all time-consuming, but they offer 
great possibilities for friendship and mutual influ- 
ence. In recent years a group of the younger 
women thought it might be nice to meet informally 
with young Chinese women, to get to know them 
more intimately, so every Tuesday afternoon, those 
of us who were free came together for an hour, 
just for friendly conversation. Sometimes we just 
talked while we sewed or knitted, sometimes we 
made candy, every now and then we had a Bible 
study hour, lead by one of us. A new project on 
Cheeloo campus is a nursery school, for Chinese 
and “foreign” children. It is a very simple and 
unpretentious enterprise. One yard was fitted out 
with a slide, a sandpile, a ladder, and a swing, and 
the little tots between two and five years of age met 
and played together there every morning, while 
one Chinese and one “foreign” mother sat near-by, 
ready to settle fusses. It has done a lot to share 
modern theories of training children. 

Then there is the Tsinan Foreign School. There 
are enough English, Canadian, and American chil- 
dren on our campus to make a little codperative 
school possible. It is so much better for our chil- 
dren to study together, to have a little competition 
in their school work, and some little school life, 
rather than to study alone, each in his own home. 
So we mothers codperate in running a little school. 
There are no paid teachers, but each mother who 
wishes her child to attend the school is obligated to 
help with the teaching, if she is needed. You may 
imagine we have our difficulties—for different 
nationalities, theories of education, and curricula, 
schedule complications, etc., often make for fric- 
tion. But because we believe so thoroughly in the 
value of the little school, we give and take on our 


methods, and each of us teaches in the school sev- 
eral hours a day. We have a foreign Sunday school, 
too, which has to draw for its teachers on the com- 
munity. So you see there is plenty to occupy our 
time, and I do not know of a single one of us who is 
not busy. 

I have spoken entirely in the present tense. Of 
course this active community life on Cheeloo campus 
is really a thing of the past, and of the future, we 
hope. At present there is only a skeleton staff at 
Cheeloo, mostly “foreign.” The schools are all 
closed, the students scattered; our medical students, 
almost in toto, are continuing their medical course 
in West China Medical College in Chengtu. Our 
Cheeloo hospital has never closed, not even durin 
the siege of the city and the take-over by the Japa- 
nese. But, of course, patients have dwindled to very 
few at times, and the Chinese staff practically all left 
at one time. Miraculously our buildings have not 
been harmed or looted. The missionaries at Cheeloo 
are carrying on, working in the hospital, doing 
evangelistic work in the city and countryside, and 
protecting and upholding their Chinese friends. 
Some of them are studying Japanese, in order to be 
able to talk with the Japanese officials. Plans were 
made at one time to reopen one or two classes this 
fall, but a Chinese attack on the city and the subse- 
quent tightening up of Japanese fortifications and 
restrictions made it seem unwise. Will we ever be 
able to open again? Who knows? But Cheeloo does 
not consist of buildings, bricks and mortar, or even 
of classroom work, but of a spirit, an ideal, made 
possible through years of codperative effort on the 
part of those on the field and in the home churches, 
and this spirit will live on in the lives of its grad- 
uates and students, wherever they are. And, of 
course, we hope that some day, Cheeloo will be 
able to resume its normal activities, and we shall 
be able to live our happy life there again. 





Hidden Treasure 


What verse of Scripture came with a new meaning to the 
China missionary’s heart? 
What degree has Rev. Frank W. Price been awarded? 


hat is the attitude of the Chinese now, when tracts are 
offered by the way? 


How did the grizzled African men receive the stereoscope 
pictures? 


What is suggested as a cure for discouragement? 
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In what condition was the lad who had the encounter with 
the tiger? 


What request did the brother of the tiger-torn lad make? 
What are some of the encouragements in the Formiga field? 


What effect did the daily life of his wife have on the 
Brazilian gentleman? 


What directed Don Conrado’s attention to the TRUTH? 
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Our readers will be interested in the following 
items: 
From The Chinese Recorder—Three missionaries 
to China—each engaged in an important educational 
task there—were awarded the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, on the basis of evades and theses, at 
the Commencement of Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut, last June. One of these, Rev. 
Frank W. Price, missionary of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, is one of the outstanding authorities 
on rural life and agriculture in China. He heads 
the Rural Department of Nanking Theological 
Seminary. 

* * * 
On the Way to Suchowfu. We go back to a dif- 
ferent Suchowfu from the one we left a year ago: 
New masters in government; many of our ‘educated 
Christians migrated to the west; more than a thou- 
sand refugees to care for; problems which have 
arisen from new conditions and new problems com- 
ing up constantly with the changing fortunes of 
war. Living will be dangerous, too. But, in the face 
of all these new and difficult or dangerous condi- 
tions, we will have a wonderful chance to glory in 
our weakness, as St. Paul did, and to let the Victo- 
rious, All-powerful, and All-loving Christ reveal 
Himself to a suffering, fear-filled, and soul- -hungry 
people in city and country. Pray for us that we may 
be used mightily as He would have us used. 
* + * 

From Yencheng. It was a pitiful sight to see people 
coming back to wrecks of homes. Weeping over 
charred houses was a daily sight. Then little shops 
began to appear outside the gate at the street 
corners. The magistrate set fifty men to work 
sweeping up the main street. Practically all the 
stores on the main streets are a mass of ruins. Not 
one is being rebuilt so far. But a lot of people have 
come back, and we are pressing on with the work 
of preaching and teaching the Word. There is more 
of a willingness on the part of some to hear than 


formerly. 
? * * * 


From Tsingkiangpu. The student nurses are busy 
at their classes this fall. Practically no classwork 
was done last year on account of conditions. Just 
three in the graduating class. The students are quite 
faithful in their special evangelistic bands. They 
have a Christian Endeavor Society which develops 
their own personal experience in the Lord’s work. 
The women nurses have singing choruses and prayer 
each day in the wards. Several are engaged in 
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Sunday-school classes. Pray for these that it may 
not be just routine. 

* * * 
Returning to China. The missionaries whom we 
have seen do show marks of suffering. It has entered 
into their souls, but out of suffering has come a new 
strength and courage, a greater confidence in the 
ultimate victory of right. I have been struck with 
the absence of complaint or murmuring. How 
wonderfully God has supplied their needs. The 
faces of the Chinese impress one, too, the drawn and 
haggard look on some, the radiant look on others. 
It does not take an introduction to know that those 
radiant-faced ones belong to the Lord. 
The tract room at the hospital is kept well stocked 
with tracts, and these are given to the patients and to 
many others besides. On Sunday afternoons some 
of us go to the little chapel Sunday school over 
in the city and give out tracts all along the way. 
In bygone days we were quite often refused and 
sometimes snubbed; now one hardly ever refuses, 
and quite often they hold out their hands for one 
as we pass and nearly all accept them gladly. We 
especially love to give them to the soldiers, as we 
feel it may be their last opportunity to hear some- 
thing of the gospel message. We never know, of 
course, whether they are read and understood, or 
whether they are thrown aside, but we try to send 
them on with a prayer and trust the Holy Spirit 
to use them, and we have His promise that His 
Word will not return unto Him void. 

oo * * 


From Tsingkiangpu. The work in the station has 
been going on as though there were no war, through 
“bombings oft,” and anticipated Japanese occupa- 
tion. The work of the hospital has broken all past 
records during the summer and fall, with the clinic 
patients ¢ averaging about 400 a day and the hospital 
full to capacity most of the time. This has, of 
course, given unprecedented opportunity for pre- 
senting the gospel to these people coming from the 
country and surrounding towns. A daily service is 
held in the hospital chapel to which all come who 
are able to be out of their beds, and, in addition 
to this, personal work is done in the wards and 
private rooms among all the patients and their 
numerous visitors. We hope, too, that it may soon 
be possible to open the Bible School when one of 
the missionaries home on furlough is able to return. 
Please pray for the work at the station and for the 
evangelistic work being done in the many country 
outstations. 
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From Africa. Miss Virginia Allen writes from 
Bibanga: “I don’t feel like an old missionary! But 
this is my fourth term of service. The vision has 
never dimmed in spite of lack of personnel and 
funds, in the face of economic conditions that are 
pulling these native Christians and leaders away from 
a life of consecration to their Lord and Master, and 
from a fire of devotion that would make them want 
to be missionaries to their own people. I catch a 
view of the emerging native church through the 
Christian homes and families of many, and the 
deepening devotion of those upon whose faces one 
can see the joy of triumph and the peace that is 
from within a heart fully yielded. Particularly have 


I noticed the deepening Christian joy of women and 
girls. Just recently we were present at two native 
marriages—both brides were daughters of evan- 
gelists, girls from our Girls’ Home, both grooms 
were Christian men, and in the solemnity and 
beauty of the service in the lovely church building 
they seemed to take their vows as real builders of 
Christian homes, and we left feeling an inward joy 
that the planting of God’s Word in the hearts of 
these boys and girls is bringing forth fruit, and that 
these little children growing up around us now are 
going to know and love Christ even in their child- 


hood.” 





Thirty-Five Children 


at a Depot in Africa 


By H. KERR TAYLOR* 


ONE OF THE HAPPIEST EXPERI- 
ences imaginable has just been 
mine. Thirty-five children, 
in fact the whole student 
body of our Central School 
for Missionary Children at 
Lubondai, came to their near- 
est railway station to welcome 
me to the Congo. A more 
beautiful and delightful cour- 
tesy would be difficult to 
imagine. 

Near the end of a 1,700 mile 
trip from Lobito, in west 
Africa, a letter handed to me 
informed me that I must be 
on the lookout at the little 
station of Tschimbulu, in the 
heart of our Africa mission, 
for a welcome party. The 
little Belgian train was doing 
its best this afternoon through 
beautiful country, the roadway flanked by tall grass, 
wooded lands, with here and there beautifully wav- 
ing palms. Little villages went by every few minutes 
and hundreds of black people waved kind greeting 
to this mechanical device representative of a West- 
ern world. The afternoon wore on, when at last, 
about six o’clock, there appeared a few tin roofs in 
the distance, with some iron box cars on a siding by 
the tiny little station. 





* 4 . . . 
*Dr. Taylor, Educational Secretary of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee, at this writing was traveling in Africa. 
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Boys and girls of Central School, Lubondai, 1938 


And there they were—dozens of Americans, 
young and old, out in the heart of Africa! It was 
hard to believe one’s eyes. Mr. and Mrs. Roy Cleve- 
land, Dr. and Mrs. Cousar, and Misses Holladay, 
McMurray, Hannah, and Crawford; while around 
them were thirty-five of the brightest, happiest, 
loveliest children I have seen anywhere. I rubbed my 
eyes and tried to realize that they had come there 
across country from Lubondai to meet me. I 
couldn’t believe it. But there they were. It was 
worth traveling twenty-four days on ocean and five 
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Front view of dormitory of Central School for Missionaries’ Children, Lubondai, built 1935 by Woman’s Auxiliary 


days by train to see that sight. Here they were on 
Friday afternoon, having a holiday. These fine mis- 
sionaries of ours had gotten together four cars and 
three trailers, some of which equipment was of an- 
cient vintage, and had driven over on the little dirt 
road through the forests and by the villages, to 
welcome one who comes out as a link between 
them and the Church at home that is behind them. 

They were having a lark. Such diversion is all a 
part of schoolwork, even here in Africa. They were 
all ages, from nine to nineteen. Some of the younger 
ones promptly hitched a rope to the newly-arrived 
train and began to skip it. I started the movie 
camera to try to preserve something of it all for 
the Church at home. 

One’s heart is touched and full, as, sitting here in 
this train as it now goes on its way up towards 
Luebo, he thinks of all that this happy event rep- 
resents. 

1. That group represents a daring faith on the 
part of our workers all over the Congo field. Here 
they are in Africa to serve; these are the children 
God has given them; the Central School for these 
children, located at Lubondai, thirty miles away, 
enlarges their service, postpones furloughs, and pro- 
vides a happy life here in Africa for these dear 
children, with no Atlantic Ocean between them and 
their parents. 

2. Their joy at seeing one from home represents 
the love they have for the Church that sent them 
out and whose partners in this service they are. 
One’s heart was touched and bounded with joy as 


we talked of Montreat and Kerrville, of Missouri, 
the Virginias, and the Carolinas, and Nashville. Over 
us all the same sky. Under our feet the same world. 
Around us the enquiring black faces and the wistful 
eyes. 

ge That group represents the will of One who 
long ago said that this gospel of the Kingdom must 
be preached everywhere. Out here in these crowds 
of people, with hands usually outstretched in 
friendly greeting and also to receive anything that 
comes from life in the Western world, one can 
seem to see so often the figure of One who in His 
days on earth tabernacled with simple souls and 
hearts and told them of a better way. It isn’t only 
their need. It is more—it is because He wants them 
to know His way. And there’s no other way to 
show Him than this, to come, and as our mission- 
aries do, live Him before them. 

4. And that welcome represents a faith that in 
America the partners of this service will not let 
these their friends down. These are lovely lives of 
our workers. To come among them brings a won- 
derful blessing to one’s heart. It is an humbling 
privilege to stand here with them. They are really 
welcoming you, not me. I was merely your rep- 
resentative. They are rightly counting on you to 
carry your share; and that group seems to say 
that your life, too, like theirs, when it is run, will 
be known not for what you knew, or had, or re- 
ceived in life, but rather for the way in which with 
them you served. 
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” HE PEN OLR ER Gens 


Happy Birthday to 


1—Miss Margaret Archibald, Japan. 

3—Mrs. S. R. Gammon, Brazil. 

3—Miss Sallie M. Lacy, China, retired. 
Home Address, 1106 Charles St., Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 

s—Mrs. John Morrison, Africa. 

6—Miss Margaret Shelby, Mexico. 

8—Mrs. Motte Martin (U. S.). 

8—Mrs. P. Frank Price, China. 

April g—Rev. J. Kelly Unger, Korea. 

April g—Miss Iona Smith, Mexico. 

April 11:—Mrs. H. T. Bridgman, China. 

April 11:—Rev. Chas. W. Worth, Jr., China. 

April 11—Mrs. K. T. Mosley, China. 

April 12—Mrs. L. Nelson Bell, China. 

April 14—Rev. T. L. Harnsberger, China. 

April 15—Mrs. F. W. Price, China. 

April 15—Rev. Hugh W. White, China. 

April 16—Miss Katherine C. Gray, Mexico. 

April 16—Dr. Jas. B. Woods, Jr., China. 

April 17—Mr. Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., Africa. 

April 17—Dr. A. A. McFadyen, China. 

April 17—Rev. W. B. McIlwaine, Japan, retired. 

Address, Heath Springs, S. C. 

April 21—Rev. A. S. Maxwell, Brazil. 

April 22—Rev. Jas O. Shelby, Mexico. 

April 23—Mrs. J. H. Brady, Japan. 

April 24—Rev. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan. 

April 24—Miss Margaret P. Wood, China. 

April 24—Rev. S. J. Sloop, Brazil. 

April 26—Miss Ethel E. Kestler, Korea. 

April 26—Mr. Wm. C. Worth, Africa. 

April 27—Miss Margaret Liston, Africa. (Detained 

in U. S.) 

April 28—Mrs. W. F. Junkin, China. 

April 29—Rev. J. K. Hobson, Africa. 

April 30—Rev. J. F. Preston, Korea. 


April 
April 
April 


April 
April 
April 
April 


You! 





Rev. and Mrs. Lacy L. Little of Kiangyin, China. This picture 
was taken by a group of Chinese friends at the celebration of 
Dr. Little’s seventieth birthday 


Note:—A Birthday Card with signature only and uwn- 
sealed, bearing a 114 cent stamp, may be mailed to any of 
the above, to the address which appears in the back of every 
other issue of this magazine. Star before the missionary’s 
name indicates “on furlough.” The home address will be 
supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, 
Tenn., on request. If cards are sealed, regular first-class 
postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, China, Japan and 
Korea. 3 cents to Brazil and Mexico. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
From China—Rev. and Mrs. A. R. Craig 
Miss Jessie D. Hall 
From Korea—Rev. and Mrs. J. S. Nisbet 
Rev. and Mrs. B. A. Cumming 
From Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. J. R. Woodson 
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From Japan—Mrs. S. P. Fulton 


DEPARTURES 


To Mexico—Dr. L. J. Coppedge 
Miss Lettie Beatie 
Miss Patty Southerland 
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for Future Service 





Each of these graduates of the School of the Ozarks has a 
responsible position today. One is General Superintendent of 
a large fire brick company in California 


THE SUMMER OF 1938 AT THE SCHOOL OF THE 
Ozarks has been one of the busiest in the history 
of the school, yet, with it all, it has been a most 
delightful summer, in which almost 200 boys and 
girls have been busily engaged in learning to do 
some useful task well and in preparing themselves 
for future service. To understand and appreciate 
these boys and girls one would have to go into some 
of the humble homes from which many of them 
come. I have just returned from the home of one 
of our very loveliest girls. We found there a home 
that cost ‘only $12.50 in actual money. It was 
built of logs that had been cut from the surrounding 
woods and chinked with mud and clay from the 
river near by. In the one room of this home lived 
nine children and the father and mother. Six other 
children were away, making a total of fifteen chil- 
dren. The father and mother have had a hard time 
making ends meet in providing for this enormous 
family. We took with us this bright-eyed, intel- 
ligent girl who has been with us one year. During 
this time she has become an excellent cook, bakes 
splendidly, dresses neatly, and would be an attractive 
addition to any home. I compared this girl with 
the dirty, ragged children at home, but there was 
something in the eyes of these other children at 
home, some bright eagerness, something to which 
one feels drawn. One of the younger girls is mak- 
ing her plans to come here to school next year, 
another the next year. And so these children from 


*Dr. Good is the president of the School of the Ozarks. 
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Preparing Young People 


By R. M. GOOD* 


the humblest circumstances and conditions are given 
an opportunity. 

There is a good deal of false information scattered 
concerning the people of the Ozarks, as to the 
amount of intelligence they have. They are bright, 
attractive young people and lack only an oppor- 
tunity to develop their talents. This is proved by 
the fact that these boys and girls, twelve, thirteen 
years old, and on up to twenty and twenty-two, are 
willing to come away from home, work eight to 
nine hours a day at hard work through the summer 
for the privilege of attending high school. Then 
you will find these boys and girls, after they leave 
here, filling some useful place in the world. One 
has been sent to work in a print shop in Tennessee. 
He had experience working in the print shop here 
at the school and running the linotype machine. 
The fine Christian gentleman for whom he is work- 
ing, writes of him as follows: 


“I am glad to say that Rex is living up to all my expecta- 
tions of him. His demeanor and work prove beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that he has had the proper training. He 
surely is a credit to your school. I only wish that my boy 
could have had similar training under such leadership. I am 
a great believer in heredity, but environment is by far the 
greater factor, I am beginning to believe. 

“I had Rex to put you on our mailing list so that you 
could keep in touch with his work. He is fast learning the 
few things that he, for the first time, carried out here in 
my shop. He wants to learn engraving, so of course I will 
let him take that up, too, gradually.” 


Should you happen in about the time this article 
is being written, we would take you out to our 
new canning factory that is being erected, and show 
you twenty boys there with sledge hammers break- 
ing and crushing rock, other driving trucks and 
tractors getting the foundation in; carpenters erect- 
ing the scaffolding for this fine, fireproof building. 

From there we would go on a little further to 
the dairy, where we would find boys at work from 
early morning until dark, filling the silo. Two hun- 
dred tons of green corn are being blown into this 
silo and packed for use to feed the cows in the 
winter. We would go out to view the fine herd 
of Jersey, Holstein, and Hereford cattle. 

A little further on, we would find the canning 
factory, now in operation, where from 5000 to 
10,000 cans of vegetables per day are being put 
up. Then we would journey to the laundry where 
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the girls work; to the library; out on the farm— 
here and there and everywhere—boys and girls 
being taught the dignity and value of labor and the 
advantages that will come to them from being well- 
trained. 

Back of all this is the Christian influence of the 
school and the blessings of God upon its work. 
Rev. Geo. F. Bell teaches Bible and is pastor of 
the church. Dr. Bell is a graduate of Hampden- 
Sydney and the Theological Seminary at Louisville, 
Kentucky. Mrs. Bell, his wife, is a very efficient 
assistant in this work. During the time Dr. Bell has 
been at the school, from fifty to sixty young people 
have come into the church each year. Every one 
appreciates the genuine Christianity and sincerity of 
these consecrated people, who are so deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of these boys and girls. 

The day-by-day activities of the school are made 
possible solely through the generosity and good- 
ness of heart of people whose contributions make 
possible its development and progress. A very dear 
friend from one of the states of the Sunny South, 
has just contributed a fine, fireproof dormitory for 
girls, and, as I write this letter, another very con- 
secrated woman has just gone to her reward and 
left funds to erect a chapel. It is our hope to have 
this chapel equipped with stained-glass windows as 
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= hoist was made in the machine shop at the School of the 
zarks by the students for use in erecting the new dormitory 
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a memorial to Dr. Dobyns, the first president of the 
School, and to have in it a pipe organ and com- 
fortable seats so we may have a chapel that will be 
an honor to God and the center of religious de- 
velopment in the Ozark area. We believe with all 
our hearts it is the prayers and support of Christian 
friends that make all the work here possible. Al- 
ready hundreds of boys and girls have been turned 











New dormitory being erected at the School of the Ozarks 
using student labor 


away for another year for lack of room and funds. 
Each day brings letters from some boy or girl eager 
to enter and receive an opportunity here. The fol- 
lowing is typical of these letters: 


“I am writing again in regard to my application to the 
school. If a vacancy should occur, I would appreciate it 
very much if you would consider my application for this 
year. I believe if you knew how much I really want an edu- 
cation you would select me. I’m twenty years of age, so 
you see it is time I attended high school if I ever do. The 
School of the Ozarks is the only school I can attend for I 
must work my way if I go at all. 

“] have waited, hoped, and prayed for so long for a chance 
to attend high school that sometimes I almost lose courage. | i] 
I was thirteen the first year I took the 8th grade so you see 
I have passed the 8th grade examination required in this | 
state and have been waiting a long time. 

“IT only ask a chance. I will do everything I can to please 
the school. I know it must be hard to select a few from the 
large number of applications, but I am sure that no one could 
be more interested in education than I. Your letter received 
said in part that I should keep faith and determination and 
a way would come to continue my education. 

“I sincerely hope it does, but if it doesn’t and I never 
enter the School of the Ozarks, I shall always be glad that 
it is there helping and preparing others to face life with a 
better chance.” 


Every human being has possibilities of which we 
know not. God has given to each individual at 
least one talent, to some ten. What a tragedy if 
this talent is buried in a napkin, but what a joy if 
through the generosity of Christian people we may 
give these boys and girls an opportunity to develop | 
their talents and secure a higher vision of life’s 
opportunities. Someone has said: | 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Memorial Church 


By A. H. GLASURE* 
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IT HAS BEEN THE POLICY OF THE HOME Mission Com- 
mittee in its work in the mountain areas to select 
strategic centers and there to establish strong 
churches, and from these permanent points to or- 
ganize outpost Sunday schools and preaching mis- 
sions. The Graham Memorial Church at Whites- 
burg, Kentucky, is an outstanding example of this 
policy of the Committee. In 1927, Rev. O. V. Caudill 
came to Whitesburg and began his work in a church 
with thirteen members. Since that time this church 
has made rapid progress. Today it has a membership 
of 180 with a large men’s Bible class, woman’s aux- 
iliary, and three young people’s organizations. 

In 1928 this church bought a lot and in 1929 a 
building program was begun. From the very first 
this effort was handicapped by the depression, but, 
in spite of retrenchment on every hand, this pro- 
gram continually progressed, and today a $50,000 
church, made of native stone, is complete. It is one 
of the most beautiful church buildings in all of 
eastern Kentucky, and stands as a great monument 
to the courage of a home-mission pastor and people. 

Mr. Caudill, with the support of his church, has 
built an outpost mission church of native stone. 
This mission church is located in beautiful Cumber- 





*Rev. Alton H. Glasure is pastor of the church at Hazard, Ky., 
and Chairman of the Home Missions Committee of Guerrant 
Presbytery. 
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Graham Memorial Church, 
Whitesburg, Kentucky 


land Valley where for miles around there is no other 
church building or program. In this valley, the 
Home Mission Committee has placed Miss Blanche 
Garrett, who not only supervises the work at this 
church, but, from this outpost mission point, has 
established three additional outpost Sunday schools 
and preaching points. Miss Garrett has done much 
in the organization of young people’s societies, 
woman’s work, and 4-H Club activities. She is now 
establishing a library which will be widely cir- 
culated throughout the Cumberland Valley. This 
is but an example of what could be done in dozens 





Pine Mountain Cottage in the Whitesburg field 
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of other mission points if only the means were 
available. 

Early in the work of Mr. Caudill in the Whites- 
burg field, he felt the need of a center for social 
activities, and so a community house of native stone 
was built on Pine Mountain. This community house 
is well equipped for young people’s retreats, sum- 
mer vacation and camping parties. It is also made 
available to all the churches of the presbytery. 

After eleven years of consecrated and fruitful 
leadership, Mr. Caudill has accepted the call to be- 
come superintendent of Home Missions in Winston- 
Salem Presbytery. Our prayers go with him to his 
new field of labor. 
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Home Mission Problems 


in Louisiana Presbytery 


IN SPEAKING OF PROBLEMS IN HOME-MISSION WORK 
in Louisiana Presbytery, I am aware that these prob- 
lems are in large part universal. Forty years of 
active participation in this field of service, thirty 
years of which have been spent in this presbytery, 
have been years of varied experiences challenging 
careful observation and study. It is a fact that prob- 
lems vary in different sections according to prevail- 
ing conditions in localities, and that they are affected 
by changing conditions, and conditions have been 
peculiarly varied and marked in recent years. The 
full significance of this fact can be known only to 
those out in the fields. 

The first and greatest problem grows out of the 
fact that in the past years we have concentrated 
our activities upon the more populous centers and 
neglected the far reaches of the country-side from 
which these centers were fed. As a result, many of 
our home-mission churches, and some that were 
self-supporting, are suffering a declining member- 
ship, some even are abandoned and finally dissolved. 
The base of supply is essential to the success of any 
undertaking, and it has been demonstrated that the 
Church is no exception to this rule. Our lamented 
Dr. Morris often repeated this statement: “The 
Home Base is essential to the maintenance and 
growth of our Church.” Experience and observation 
sustain the fact that the maintenance and expansion 
of our Church is in direct, if not exact, ratio to 
the development and maintainance of the base of 
supply. 

— 


* 
Rev. E. M. Stewart, formerly pastor of the Presbyterian church 


in DeRidder, Louisiana, was called home to God after the prepara- 
tion of this article. 
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By E. M. STEWART* 


Then, we are faced with a more recent problem 
magnified by our modern conditions and advanced 
facilities. Educational advantages and opportunities, 
coupled with the rapidly multiplying and growing 
industries in the South, have offered new oppor- 
tunities to the youth of the country and small 
town. The farm has lost its appeal because of the 
meager returns from the labor expended, and the 
present attempt at regimentation and limitation of 
production has introduced another uncertainty. A 
few years ago the “Back to the Farm” movement 
inspired hope in our missionary enterprise, but more 
recent years have witnessed an appalling exodus 
from the farm to centers of population, inspired by 
the hope of Federal aid. 

This has added another and more complicated 
problem to our work. Due to this combination of 
circumstances and to the advanced modern con- 
ditions and facilities, the business of the smaller 
towns and centers of population has so declined 
that it has little to offer to the youth grown to 
maturity. A former successful business man in a once 
prosperous town, forty miles from the nearest indus- 
trial center, was recently lamenting the fact that his 
three sons were of necessity away from home, and 
the younger daughter was preparing-for a pro- 
fession that would take her to other parts, while 
the only other daughter was privileged to remain 
at home through the favor of the school board. 

Another former business man and planter had 
only one son with him now, to whom he had en- 
trusted the management of his farming interests, and 
they had recently been saved from bankruptcy only 
by a special favor from the Federal government. 
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Such cases are multiple i in our home-mission fields, 
and the tragedy 1 is evident. A Church thus robbed of 
its youth 1s wanting in growing childhood. The 
state of such is evident, the future is problematic. 

Through these nine years of depression and re- 
cession our home-mission fields have been the great- 
est sufferers, especially in the areas entirely sup- 
ported by agriculture and in the industrial areas 
where such operate on short time and reduced pay, 
or where industry is moving out, leaving the masses 
dependent upon some form of government relief, 
and leaving the local business dependent upon the 
revenues of such limited resources. It needs no argu- 
ment to sustain the fact of a greatly-reduced and 
very uncertain local support for the home-mission 
pastor. 

There is another problem that directly concerns 
the missionary out in the field, and yet it has a 
direct influence upon the success of home-mission 
activities, namely the discouragements that test the 
courage and challenge the faith of the toiler. First, 
there is the discouragement of numbers, and that is 
retroactive. It is like whistling to keep up courage 


when passing a graveyard at night, but you also 
have to whistle to stimulate the courage of the few, 
And it sometimes takes a lot of whistling to main- 
tain their hopeful activity. 

Then there is the humiliating dread that the 
meager fruits so laboriously gathered will discredit 
his faithfulness and ability. The work of the home 
missionary is regularly appraised, and the value of 
his labors and of the field served are judged by the 
gains reported. 

Again, he meets the problem of doing his work 
on a limited and variable financial support, and is 
constantly faced with the question of enjoying a 
modest livi ing at the expense of the work, or main- 
taining the work at a personal sacrifice of even the 
necessities. 

But I submit for reflection that in the face of these 
and many other problems, our home-mission work 
has been maintained in the greater part, while busi- 
ness and industry, with power and millions backing 
them, have suffered defeat or a tragic decline, and 
fortunes have vanished over night. God has a place 
for Home Missions and men to carry on for Him. 









A vistror To St. MATTHEW INDIAN CHURCH ALWAYS 
finds a tall, courteous young man taking an active 
part in every activity. Edd Brown is a fullblood 
Choctaw who found the woods more interesting 
than school. When around seventeen years of age, 
ie began to take an interest in singing, and realized 
‘hat he must learn to read before he could take an 
active part in these singings. 

About this time, he began to voice the sentiment 
of his young associates. In a few years, he was a 
recognized leader of the young people. The older 
people helped the young people to get an organ 
for the church, and Edd began giving one night a 
week to singing. He invited all the neighborhood 
and many came. St. Matthew has around forty pres- 
ent each Sunday and most of these are young peo- 
ple. This is-a big i improvement over other days, and 
most of the growing interest is due to Edd’s en- 
thusiastic leadership. 

Edd is a natural leader. He places his many 
friends in the lead and he backs them with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. He is deeply conscious of his 
limited book knowledge, and always places the 


*Rev. Oscar Gardner is the pastor of St. Matthew Church, near 
Broken Bow, Okla. 
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Glimpses of Three Indian Leaders 


By OSCAR GARDNER* 


students home from school in leading places. Edd 
is now advisor for the Young People’s Society. A 
number of our boys have been in distant ccc. 
Camps, and Edd has kept track of all these boys. 
He even told them the name of the latest songbook, 
and the boys in the C.C.C. purchased a copy and 
kept in tune. Several letters came from as far away 
as California informing the St. Matthew young peo- 
ple that as soon as they served out their C.C.C. en- 
rollment they were rushing back to help St. Mat- 
thew. This church has kept the banner for largest 
Rally Day offering for several years. Occasionally, 
Old Bennington Church wins the banner. Edd is a 
good singer, a sincere leader of the young group, 
and one deeply interested in the work at St. Mat- 
thew. 


Mrs. Lawrence Samuel is a member of the Beech- 
tree Church, and a fullblood Indian woman. Her 
life has been crowded with many sorrows and 
problems but these have tended to bring her closer 
to God Whom she has found through the little 
Indian church. Mrs. Samuel was once a student in 
Goodland Indian School, and this training makes 
her a very capable leader. Last year, Beechtree 
Church was given a new roof and also painted. Most 
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of this was made possible by a gift of $125.00 from 
Mrs. Sophie Cusher, the mother of Mrs. Samuel. It 
is difficult to point out leaders among the Indian 
women. These faithful women move forward like 
3 division in war, and the leaders are seldom recog- 
nized. It is much this way in Beechtree Church, 
where several noble Indian women have long held 
the line. In the last year, there has been a greater 
interest in church work, and Mrs. Lawrence Samuel 
has headed this movement. She has the church ready 
to buy a new organ. This is a long step forward and 
will add much to all their worship. 

Mrs. Ida Anna is a leader at St. Matthew Indian 
Church. She walks to every service and is never 
late. Her husband is an elder in a U.S.A. Presby- 
terian Church. On Sunday she takes a trail leading 
one way and he takes another. Both trails lead to 
Choctaw churches. 

Mrs. Anna is known for her faithfulness. She is 
treasurer of most of the organizations in her church 
and then several other societies. She seldom takes 


advantage of the postal savings system, and no bank 
is near. Somehow, she manages to keep all the funds 
separate and correct. She came to one convention 
with $21.76 in a small sack and pinned on the inside 
of her dress, I was on the auditing committee with 
a fullblood. We counted the money several times 
and found she was a penny long. So the fullblood 
did not know what to do since she had a penny 
more than was called for. I suggested that we vote 
her a dollar salary and express our thanks for her 
efficient management. The Indian agreed, and added, 
“It is lots trouble to carry that money. Dangerous, 
too, and then lots time one got lots silver money 
hung around his neck, it sure get heavy.” Indian 
women are models of loyalty and devotion. 

Mrs. Anna is a progressive leader among the In- 
dian people. Sometime ago, the story of Jacob and 
Esau was pantomimed by the young people of St. 
Matthew community. The young people enjoyed 
this type of service and Mrs. Anna was quick to 
suggest that they put on other Bible pantomimes. 





A Mountain Boy 


Goes to College 


By JOHN CROCKETT* 


’ 


“SON, BE YOURSELF,” THE MOUNTAINEER SAID TO HIS 
son as the boy left home for college. There were no 
kisses and no tears, not even so much as a handshake, 
as the son left. Mountain folk are not much to show 
affection when neighbors or others are present. So as 
the boy left his mountain home his dad just said, 
“Son, be yourself”; and then he added, “Don’t show 
yer larnin’ right off, jus’ be yerself till ye get yer 
bearin’s.” And the boy was gone. The mother went 
to the spring for a bucket of water; the father went 
to the wood to hunt the mules; the other children 
were at school down the creek. I knew what was in 
the hearts of all of them: a mountain boy was going 
away to college, and he was as fine and pure-blooded 
a boy as ever entered any college. 

When he arrived at the college town, which was 
in the foothills of the Ozarks and right on the banks 
of White River, he walked out to the college by 
himself, quiet and thinking just like his parents were 
quiet and thinking as they went about their work 
back home. He met a man coming out of a big 
building. 

The boy said, “Howdy!” to the man. The man 
said, “Howdy!” and stopped. The boy said, “Be 
this the college?” The man answered, “Yes, this is 

*Rey. 


Ozarks,’ 





John Crockett, D. D., for many years the “Bishop of the 
is now President of Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkansas. 
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the college. Have you come to enter college?” The 
boy said, “That be my present intention; whoever 
should I be seein’ in order to carry out my inten- 
tion?” The man said, “Come up to the office; I am 
the man you want to see.” 

The man led the way into the biggest building at 
the college. The boy followed timidly at first, be- 
cause he had never seen such a big building before, 
and it scared him a bit to find himself right in the 
middle of the building almost before he had time 
to think. 


They went into a room which didn’t have much 
in it except some chairs and a couple of queer- 
looking tables. The man sat down in a chair at one 
table, and pulled another chair over near him in 
which the boy was to sit. The boy was the first to 
speak, “Hit sure is nice to be sittin’ and restin’ my 
laigs: I have walked a fur piece.” The man asked, 
“How far have you come?” The answer was, “I 
been thinkin’ o’ college for quite a spell, and paw 
said I might inter at first fur half a year, if so be 
ye would be takin’ me. I had thirty dollar and four 
bits, the price I got fur my shoats. I figured I could 
save a bit or two by takin’ train to O’Neale, and 
stretchin’ my laigs from O’Neale to here. So that be 
what I did, intendin’ thereby to save my money fur 
college, fur they say hit takes a lot o’ money fur 
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to go to college. But hits a bigger distance from 
O’Neale to here than I figured. I legged it from 
O’Neale to Bethesda town: thar I soaked my feet 
in the spring and finished the grub maw done give 
me when I come away. After that I stretched my 
laigs on to here. I’m wearied a bit by the journey, 
and hit sure be nice to be sittin’ here restin’ my laigs.” 
It was quite a talk for the boy, and the man was 
doing some quick thinking while the boy was tell- 
ing his story. 

“Where is your home?” the man asked. “Two 
mile yon side o’ Garber, in Missoury Ozarks,” came 
the answer. Both man and boy saw, as the conversa- 
tion proceeded, that they were kindred spirits who 
understood each other. The talk about the boy’s 
entering college continued until he was properly 
enrolled. 

Then the man, whom the boy found to his amaze- 
ment was the president of the college, said, “You 
are entering college. Son, be yourself; in all your 
work stretch the traces and you will be one we will 
all be proud of. Don’t try to show off what you have 
learned; get your bearings and be yourself, but be 
one of us.” 

As the president talked on, he spoke of character 
building and scholastic attainment, and showed the 
boy that to build real men these two things must 
go together. As he went on, he noted the response 
of the boy, and his interest in what was being said. 
The boy, the president saw, belonged to that sturdy 
pioneer stock which is found in the deep Ozarks; 
the virtues of holy traditions and pure ancestry were 
his. He was handicapped by poverty; yet even that 
was a blessing, for, if given the opportunity, he 
could work long and hard for his education. Finally 


the boy spoke, using all the “larnin’” he had and 
as pure English as the college president had been 
using. He told of his dreams for an education and 
his ambition to serve humanity; the older man was 
amazed at the boy’s understanding and clear think- 
ing as he faced life. But, as always happens when a 
clean-cut mountain boy opens his mind and heart 
to an older man, this mountain boy arrived with 
himself in his thinking and speaking. The boy spoke 
of how Moses went away from the hills to lead 
slaves to freedom, and of how Abraham Lincoln 
came from a hillman’s cabin to give other slaves 
freedom. 

Then, very quietly, in the mellow tones of the 
true hillman, he said, “And this has come to me 
from my own people in the hills: Jesus of Nazareth 
came out of a hill country to befriend and save a 
world. The world of today needs a leader. Maybe 
God led our pure-blooded ancestors back into the 
Ozark Mountains and hid them away there in order 
that He might get from among us the leader He 
needs now.” The boy leaned forward, facing the 
man—and, almost in a whisper, he said very earn- 
estly, “Maybe God can use me, if I get the education 
He wants me to have. Do you know, there is a 
town in these Ozarks, and travelers tell how it looks 
like Nazareth from which Jesus came? I was born 
there. Maybe God is calling me!” 

He straightened up and spoke as though just 
talking to himself, “When God calls, He furnishes 
a way. Those shoats and the good price I got for 
them! I am here, in a college which God planted 
in the foothills just as He planted my ancestors in 
the Ozarks. I am here! God, I thank you.” 





SPICE BOX 


What glaring unmet need does the Protestant 
church in America face today? 

What does Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin say con- 
cerning the ten million underprivileged people 
of the South? 

What convictions did the mountain boy have con- 
cerning God’s call to him? 

Tell something of the interests and activities of Edd 
Brown. 

Name three things that have been accomplished at 
Beechtree Chutch through the efforts of Mrs. 
Samuel and the other women. 

Who is the treasurer of most of the organizations 
at St. Matthew Church? 
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Who said, “The Home Base is essential to the main- 
tenance and growth of our Church”? 

What three great problems are mentioned in con- 
nection with home missions in Louisiana Pres- 
bytery? 

What effect do these problems have on the home- 
mission undertaking and also the home mission- 
aries themselves? 

What problems of discouragment do the home mis- 
sionaries face in Louisiana Presbytery? 

Who said “I believe if you knew how much I really 
want an education you would select me”? 

How long has Rev. O. V. Caudill worked in the 
Whitesburg field? 
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Fields White unto Harvest 


By MARK A. DAWBER* 


IN SPITE OF THE SPLENDID MISSIONARY AND EVANGELI- 
cal ministries that have been launched to meet the 
religious needs of this country, North America, in 
many sections and in varied ways, remains unevan- 
gelized. Studies made in various sections of the 
country have revealed an appalling lack of a vital 
ministry for the children and youth of the grade 
and high-school age. This is not the only ministry 
that is needed, but, for the purpose of this discus- 
sion, we consider it the most glaring unmet need 
that exists in America at this moment so far as the 
Protestant church is concerned. 

New England is today a home mission field. The 
Rev. Robert Watson, in a recent article published 
in the Missionary Review of the World, presented 
facts that reveal the urgency of this specific min- 
istry. The following paragraph presents the general 
situation: 

“In the summer of 1933, the American Tract Society sent 
an ordained minister into Maine for three months, to dis- 
tribute Christian literature, sell books, conduct religious 
services, and secure definite information about religious 
conditions. He found many places entirely without re- 
ligious services. One field, with a church property which 
had cost $60,000, gave him a call which he accepted (al- 
though without any guarantee as to salary). Since then, 
new members have been added, and the cause of Christ has 
made speedy progress, although great financial sacrifice is 
necessary to carry on the work. This pastor recently re- 
ported that 93 towns in Maine are without church services, 
and 131 towns are inadequately churched. He says: ‘Any 
denomination, with vision enough to expend $5,000, could 
open 15 churches in one year, and man those churches so 
that, with help from the people, the work could go on.’” 

Studies in other sections of the country would 
undoubtedly reveal similar situations. The rural com- 
munities where attempts have been made to reach 
these children and young people present some in- 
teresting facts and challenging results. The con- 
ditions are fairly typical. In the average rural com- 
munities only about thirty per cent of the children 
and youth of the grade and high schools are reached 
by the direct ministry of the church or church 
school. This statement refers only to the children 
from non-Catholic and non-Jewish homes. It repre- 
sents the nominal Protestant group. 

The writer has had extensive experience in the 
making of studies in town and country communities 
preparatory to the launching of Larger Parish pro- 
grams which provide for the services of a young 
woman who would devote her services to this 





“Dr. Dawber is the Executive Secretary of the Home Missions 
Council. 
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work in the public schools, or in the church school 
during the week day, while the public school is in 
session. 

The Enfield Larger Parish in Tompkings County, 
the B. F. Toby Parish in Caroline County, and 
similar parishes that were established around Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, and in many other states, have 
revealed the same conditions. From sixty to eighty 
per cent of the children were not being reached 
directly by the ministry of the church. The South- 
ern States make a little better showing. Dr. Henry 
W. McLaughlin, in charge of the Christian Edu- 
cation Extension Work of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, and whose field of supervision 
covers sixteen Southern States, makes the following 
alarming statement: 


“My work has led me to make studies of the under- 
privileged areas of the South where we have a white tenant- 
farm population of nearly five millions, and about the same 
number of white, small land-owning people, whose economic 
condition, medical care, educational opportunities, and re- 
ligious privileges are not a great deal better than those of 
the tenant people. There are about six million people in the 
South engaged in agriculture who might be termed among 
the privileged. They live mainly in communities where 
there are good schools, churches, and proper medical care. 
From this six million comes the leadership of the rural 
South; but the ten millions of underprivileged are the most 
prolific, for here are the largest families and, of course, the 
largest per cent of children and youth. Moreover, from 
this group comes a very large proportion of law breakers.” 


It is for this reason that we must now turn atten- 
tion to those sections of the country, both city and 
rural, where the underprivileged are now living. 
What we do with the children and youth in these 
groups will in large measure determine the future 
of the nation’s life. 

The city problem is becoming acute at this point. 
A recent study of St. Louis showed that, of the 
eighteen divisions into which the city was divided 
for sociological study, eleven of them were occu- 
pied by people who had come from the hill sections 
of Missouri. These were the poorest of the people 
who had moved from the country, without edu- 
cation and with a very precarious economic life. If 
they constitute a problem, they also present an op- 
portunity. These underprivileged people do not at- 
tend the cultured church in their midst, whose min- 
istry and program are not designed to reach them. 
Store-front churches of the Holy Roller sects seem 
to catch their attention, although it should be said 
that, for the most part, they are outside the pale of 
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any religious ministry. The children of these people 
are a particularly needy group from whatever angle 
you consider them. Certainly in the matter of a re- 
ligious ministry they present a distinct challenge. 

But the strategic point of attack in any campaign 
of Christian Education should be the neglected 
rural areas. For the past fifty years the Sunday 
school has been the main instrument of religious 
education. Many people think of the Sunday school 
as being univ ersal. But the last religious census re- 
minds us that less than one-fourth of the population 
in the United States is enrolled in Sunday schools. 
And our most painful reminder is the fact that the 
ratio of membership in the Sunday school to the 
population has declined during the past ten years, 
and the studies reveal that the rural membership 
runs below the average. 

The Rev. C. C. Haun of Cumberland Homesteads, 
Tennessee, whose wide opportunities enable him to 
observe the trend, made the following statement 
during a recent rural conference: 


“Of course no generalization holds true for the entire 
United States. Many communities in the North, for instance, 
would not tolerate an evangelistic service campaign. They 
have preferred a more peaceful death, and have been re- 
ceiving their reward. Thousands of country churches, with 
and without Sunday schools, in New England and the 
North Central States, have been going out of existence 
while their people become pagan.” 


Studies made under the direction of Dr. John 
Somerndike, of the Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions, also substantiate these observations. Fol- 
lowing this discovery, the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions some years ago started an am- 
bitious program which was designed to meet this 
need. It has a staff of workers known as Sunday- 
school missionaries. Already they report the organ- 
ization of some 3,500 mission Sunday schools. Tt is 
interesting to note that the major w ork being done 
by these Sunday-school missionaries is during the 
week- day period, while the public school is in ses- 
sion. As a result of these secular contacts, and the 
program of week-day Christian education, the Sun- 
day school have been organized and their enroll- 
ment and attendance increased. 





This program commends itself not only for what 
it means in reaching those who are neglected dur- 
ing the week, but also because it directly leads to 
an increased enrollment and attendance at the 
Church school on Sunday. In the parishes already 
referred to, since the week- day program and daily 
vacation schools were instituted, the church-school 
enrollment has more than doubled. 

While we are concerned in this campaign with 
increasing interest and attendance in the church 
school, we should not lose sight of the value of the 
week-day work in character training. Thus we 
create an interest in, and give an understanding of, 
‘moral and spiritual values. This forward policy of 
the Christian Church accounts for the changing 
attitudes of public educators toward religion and 
character training. In the tenth yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence ‘of the National 
Education Association, recently published, the fol- 
lowing statement is made: 


“To many people it has seemed that the public schools 
could make no forthright effort at character education, in- 
asmuch as such schools were not permitted to teach religion. 
The teaching of religion—hence character—it was main- 
tained, was the function of the church and private schools. 
But upon more careful thought it will be observed that the 
teaching of religion by the public schools is limited only 
with reference to sectarian teaching. The great fundamen- 
tal principles of religious living are the very life of our 
public schools. In fact it may be argued that our public 
schools constitute the most gigantic, organized application 
of those principles the world has ever known.” 


A vigorous campaign is now necessary to revital- 
ize he Sunday-school enrollment and attendance 
among the underprivileged groups in America. A 
better program and leadership will be necessary if 
this is to be achieved. Zeal without knowledge will 
not satisfy the present situation. The best the church 
can produce will be none too good to deal with 
the present situation. Home-mission agencies would 
do well to turn their attention to this field of labor. 
They should make larger provision for a leadership 
that is equipped to deal with this problem, and to 
support an extension program of church-school 
evangelism which is designed to reach the neg- 
lected areas of life. 





Decrease for nine months 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—January 1, 1938... . 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—January 1, 1939... 





$84,274.94 
75,306.09 


nov on aka eee $ 8,968.85 
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Four New Synodical Presidents 


Above left—Mrs. Robert B. Burns, Alabama. Above right—Mrs. F. R. Crawford, 
Chapman, Louisiana. Below right—Mrs. F. B. Callaway, 





Virginia. Below left—Mrs. R. M. 
Florida 




































A Business Man Studies 


Some Sunday School Problems 


NOTE: Mr. McEntire is a manufacturer of Topeka, Kansas. For many years, as secretary of a large Sunday school, he 


By RALPH N. McENTIRE 


has made the study and use of Sunday-school statistics an avocation. More recently he has studied many other Sunday schools. 
Especially he has sought the reasons underlying “better-than-average” schools. He has compiled significant data on denomi- 
national areas and on a state-wide basis. This interview brings to bear upon the present effort to increase Sunday church- 


Question: What do you mean by “better-than- 
average” schools? 

Answer: Those which show results which most of 
us would like to see in our schools. Church and 
school increasing in membership, better regu- 
larity of attendance, better financial support, more 
accessions to the church from the school. These 
are some of the evidences of achievement and, 
where they are due to merit and not merely to 
such factors as population changes, they invite 
further study. 

Question: Where do you start your study of the 
local school? 

Answer: Certain tests not available through general 
statistics are significant. New enrollments show 
grasp or power to attract. Regularity and per- 
sistence in attendance show grip or power to 
hold. Withdrawals (especially for other than 
good reason) show lack of grip. Attendance per- 
centages (especially by individuals) show edu- 
cational possibilities. Church accessions from the 
school (with data showing method) may reveal 
objectives and attitudes. These tell me whether I 
want to “dig deeper.” 

Question: Which is the major factor where losses 
are shown, grip or grasp? 

Answer: Nearly always grip. Unfortunately there 
are no general statistics to reveal the magnitude 
of this problem. So many schools enroll only 
after regular attendance, and withdraw, automat- 
ically, after a few absences. Usually we know 
only net results and are prone to study only 
statistical levels. To illustrate, in a school of 900 
enrollment, typical in its group, data 1926-1937 
showed met decrease of 253. Vastly more impor- 
tant, the withdrawals for other-than-good reason 


*This article is one in a series on the general theme “Extending 
the Outreach of Christian Education.” The Protestant forces of the 
United States and Canada are giving especial emphasis this year to 
this matter of extending and increasing Sunday-school attendance 
and other phases of Christian education. These articles are made 
available through the International Council of Religious Education. 
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school attendance the major conclusions which he has reached from studying “better-than-average” schools. 


totaled 2191. Net figures show neither grasp nor 
grip. Detailed studies emphasize the slackening of 
grip more than the slackening of grasp. 

Question: Are these especially evident in certain age 
groups? 

Answer: My studies have been intensive only in 
certain areas and general in the wider reaches. On 
the average, where I have been studying, the 
decreases in new enrollments and increases in 
withdrawals are both greater in the Young Peo- 
ple’s and Adult Division. 

Question: What about the theory that the decline 
in birth rate accounts for our losses? 

Answer: Personally I feel this has been overempha- 
sized and leads, in many places, to a letting down 
of effort with the excuse that losses are inevitable, 
so “Why worry?”. It presupposes that the Sun- 
day school is composed in largest measure of lit- 
tle children. It overlooks the decrease in infant 
mortality and increased longevity. In some sec- 
tions, especially, and in some denominations, the 
family groups are smaller. Sunday schools serv- 
ing only these family groups are affected. 

Where I have been able to secure accurate data 
over a ten-year period, by departments, the nurs- 
ery and beginners constitute only about 10% of 
total enrollment, on the average, and the net de- 
creases in the children’s division are not nearly so 
great as those in the older age groups. In my 
own state, during a period which showed an ap- 
proximate net decrease in Sunday-school enroll- 
ment of 17%, the public school census showed a 
decrease of less than 2%. More important is the 
fact that total population has increased, and only 
about 40% are connected with any denomination. 
These better-than-average schools are focusing at- 
tention on the “unreached” rather than the “un- 
born,” and especially on holding and adequately 
serving those we do have. 


Question: To what do you attribute that slackening 
of “grip,” as you phrase it? 
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Answer: I wish you could study the data, so you 
might reach your own conclusions. You might 
not interpret them as I do. I can give you my per- 
sonal judgment only. 

1. I think we have failed to meet “competition.” 
In business, that means trying to make folk 
want what we have to offer more than they 
want some other things. We “compete” for a 
share of the consumer’s dollar. In the Sunday 
school we must compete for a share of both 
time and interest, and too many schools are 
drifting and not competing. Sunday schools 
should learn, from business, that satisfied cus- 
tomers, who tell their friends, are the best 
possible “advertisements.” 


2. Grip has slackened in too many churches be- 
cause the laymen are “lying down on the 
job,” failing to contribute sufficient time and 
interest. 

3. Grip has slackened in many schools because 
the workers have misunderstood some of the 
new emphases, discarding the spiritual and 
evangelistic objectives rather than using the 
new materials as improved means for reach- 
ing those objectives. 

4. Grip has slackened because the majority of 
schools try to “go it alone,” because of a 
lack of team work with other churches and 
community character building agencies, be- 
cause we have not united to help create the 
type of community in which religious edu- 
cation can best thrive. 

5. Grip has slackened because we have failed to 
regard our losses as “symptoms” and to use 
them as a basis for adequately considered 
remedies. 

6. Grip has slackened because of low interest or 
sense of responsibility on the part of parents. 

Question: You refer to the home. How important a 
factor do you find it to be? 

Answer: Personally, I should say the most impor- 
tant. | think that “parent training” is more vital 
than even “teacher training.” Parental attitudes 
determine enrollment, regularity of attendance, 


pupil benefits received, church accessions, with- 
drawals, etc. 


Two illustrations. In a study of 786 withdrawals’ 


for other-than-good reason, there were just three 
cases where either father or mother were en- 
rolled in the school, using enrollment as one test 
of interest. In another study, 91% of the church 
accessions from the school came where church 
and home codperated, 8% where the church had 
little or no support from the home, and less than 
1% Where the church member’s home did not 
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seek the help of the church through its Sunday 
school. 


Question: Does any particular lesson system solve 


the problem? 


Answer: That question belongs, rightly, to edu- 


cators. But let me tell you a story and you may 
make your own application. In the corn-growing 
section of one state, the crop of bushels per acre 
has decreased 50% in 50 years. In that period the 
state has developed one of the leading agricultural 
colleges in the world, vastly improved seed, mod- 
ern methods, great experimental stations, has em- 
ployed county agents, and put out a flood of 
printed matter. Each of these factors has been 
valuable. But erosion, the destruction of the ele- 
ments of fertility of soil, has been winning the 
race, largely because of its being an under- 
estimated factor. 

In that same territory the “crop” of church 
accessions from the Sunday school (one of the 
crops where statistics are available) has decreased 
50% in ten years, and some of us think that to be 
the evidence of a spiritual erosion from certain 
forces in modern life. 

On the farm, sometimes just a narrow strip of 
deeply rooted grass, running across the field, will 
stop soil erosion. Almost always, even a thin line 
of adults and parents, deeply enough rooted, 
stops that spiritual erosion in a Sunday school. 


Question: What do you find to be the chief causes 


for absences and withdrawals? 


Answer: Catagorically the “excuses” (which we 


may mistake for reasons) list about this way: sick- 
ness, out of town, indifference, parental attitudes, 
some school or teacher problem. Analyze these, 
by case studies, and you may be surprised to find 
that you need be only about one third as sick to 
remain away from Sunday school as from 
day school. That is, the same pupil gives sickness 
as the reason for absence three times as fre- 
quently for Sunday school as for day school. 
Again put a boy on an athletic team which re- 
quires attendance and see how healthy he keeps. 
Study the excuses and, in about 75% of the cases, 
you will find that they are “alibis.” They indicate 
one of two things: the failure of the schools to 
make the program sufficiently worth while, or the 
carelessness or selfishness of the parents. It should 
be emphasized that the majority of withdawals 
for other-than-good reason start with an unin- 
vestigated absence or an unused investigation. 


Question: What do you mean by an “unused in- 


vestigation”? 


Answer: May I again illustrate? On a farm a cow 


got out of the pasture (an absence), was quickly 
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missed and sought for (an investigation), was 
found and returned, and then came the most im- 
portant part—the fixing of the fence (the use of 
the investigation). I’m not being cynical when I 
say that the farmer missed, sought, found the cow, 
and fixed the fence, because that cow represented 
a sufficient value to make the effort worth while. 
Those better-than-average schools are duplicating 
the farm process in detail. 

Question: You spoke of community influence. Have 
you an illustration there? 

Answer: Try this. A farmer set out to improve his 
corn crop. He took advantage of the best of seed, 
soil preparation and care. He used the government 
bulletins and helps and the advice of experts. But 
he found that the pollen from his neighbors fields 
was blowing over into his fields and defeating his 
efforts. He found pests, thriving in those neigh- 
boring fields, working their way into his. He 
found it necessary to share his fine seed, his skill 
and training and education, with those neighbors. 
He had to surround his own field with others 
just as good as he could help make them in order 
to be really successful himself. 

Question: You speak so frequently of “decreases,” 
“losses.” Don’t you get discouraged? Doesn't 
your telling of the story tend to lower morale? 


Answer: 
man would be “discouraged” to find practical 
answers to his problems, to find all about him 
others in the same line, succeeding and glad to 
share help, others who demonstrated that he too 
could win if he would but pay the price in time 
and effort? 

Should others be told? In the factory some 
things need telling to production departments, 
others to the i Sg force, others to management, 
and still others to the customers. Tell the different 
phases only to those who could “do something 
about it” if they but would. Tell it as a challenge. 
Present with the problem the solution which 
others have proven effective. 

The net result of my individual research is the 
conviction that our Sunday-school “recession” 
can be turned into a glorious advance if we will 
but rate the cause so high in our own interest 
scale that we are willing to invest in it the time 
and talent and effort which we give to things 
which we do really value, and if we will apply 
the same factors of judgment, common sense, 
and methods which we have developed in our 
competitive efforts in the world of dollars or 
whatever may form our means of making of a 
living. 


Discouraged? Think you that a business 





The Emphasis upon 


Missions 


in Our Young People’s Curriculum 


By MARY GARLAND TAYLOR* 


“Is this the time, O Church of Christ, to sound 
Retreat? To answer with negation blunt 

The cries for help of those who’ve borne the brunt 
Of truth’s fierce strife, and nobly held their ground? 
Is this the time to halt, when all around 

Horizons lift, new destinies confront?” 


THERE IS ONLY ONE ANSWER WE CAN GIVE TO SUCH 
a question. And yet, in the 1938 Annual Report of 
the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions of 
our Church, we learn the startling fact that, al- 
though our Presbyterian Missions need 69 new 
missionaries to carry on the work, and although our 
Committee feels financially able to send out 32, in 
the past year only 13 suitable applicants could be 
found and sent. In 1936, we had 402 foreign mis- 
sionaries at work, in 1937, 393 and in 1938, 382. In 
the face of such heart-searching facts some one may 


*Director of Religious Education, Presbyterian Church, Waynes- 


boro, Virginia. 
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ask—Do our finest, best-equipped young people 
really know of the need? How much is missions 
made a part of their thinking? Is it sufficiently on 
their hearts? 

If we look back into past records, we find that 
our Church has ever been a missionary minded 
church. At the first General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., the following declaration 
was made: , 


“The General Assembly desires distinctly and deliberately 
to inscribe on our Church’s banner, as she now first unfurls 
it to the world, in immediate connection with the Head- 
ship of her Lord, His last command: ‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature,’ regarding 
this as the great end of her organization, and obedience to 
it as the _ indispensable condition of her Lord’s promised 
presence.” 


Missions is truly the great end or mission of our 
Church. Those who are responsible for the Chris- 
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tian training of our young people are fully conscious 
of this fact as they project the program which 
ouides our young people in their Christian growth. 
. The Presbyterian Church, U. S., offers to its 
young people a comprehensive program based on 
the total Church Program, but planned especially 
to meet their needs. The young people, organized 
according to the Unified Plan, are grouped by de- 
partments, each department meeting each Sunday 
morning as a department for worship and in classes 
for study; in the evening for a vesper service; and 
through the week for recreational and service activ- 
ities. In addition, we have the Pioneers meeting in 
Vacation Church Schools and in Pioneer camps in 
the summer time, and the Seniors and Young Peo- 
ple gathering in Young People’s Conferences. There- 
fore, to gain a true conception of how our Church 
is emphasizing missions in our Young People’s ma- 
terials, we need to look at our total youth cur- 
riculum: the Sunday-school curriculum, vesper 
curriculum, suggestions for Vacation Church 
Schools, and suggestions for camps and conferences 
for all three age groups—Intermediates, Seniors, 
and Young People. 

Let us look briefly into some of our youth ma- 
terials, remembering that those who have come 
through the Children’s Division of our Church 
schools have already received a missionary founda- 
tion upon which to build. 


PIONEERS 
(Young people aged 12, 13, 14 years) 

The seven objectives of Christian Religious Edu- 
cation adapted for work with Pioneer boys and 
girls are basic to the curriculum for Pioneers. The 
seventh of these objectives is as follows: “The ac- 
ceptance of a share in the responsibility of present- 
ing Jesus Christ to all men everywhere, and a grow- 
ing concern for the attainment of the Christian ideal 
of universal brotherhood and social righteousness, 
and suitable participation in the effort to attain this 
goal.” 

This missionary objective is kept constantly in 
mind by those who prepare our literature. It is inter- 
Woven into every phase of the Pioneer program. 


Sunpay ScHoot CurrICULUM 


In the three-year cycle of Intermediate Sunday- 
school materials, some units appear that can be 
designated as distinct missionary units. Let us note 
two of these, “Trying Out What Jesus Taught” 
and “A Builder of World Brotherhood.” Practically 
every lesson in the first of these units presents the 
life story of some missionary who gave himself to 
the spreading of the good news of Christ as World 
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Saviour. Among these are: Hudson Taylor, John G. 
Paton, Alexander Mackay, William ‘Borden, and 
David Livingstone. The second of these two units 
is a study of the life of Paul. The aim is, “through 
the study of Paul’s life and work to have Interme- 
diates get such an understanding and appreciation 
of world brotherhood that they will practice it in 
their daily lives.” 

Other units in the cycle which are rich in mis- 
sionary illustrations are: 

“The Good News about Jesus” (As told by 
Mark). 

“New Testament Leaders.” 

“Old Testament Heroes.” 

In the Teacher’s Quarterly for January, February, 
March, 1938, we find suggestions for a series of 
missionary worship services prepared by Miss Lu- 
cile DuBose on the theme “Good Will.” 


PIONEER VESPER CURRICULUM 

An examination of three years of the Pioneer ves- 
per materials, in the Program Builder will reveal an 
abundance of missionary topics. Each year foreign 
missions is stressed in January and May, home mis- 
sions in June, October, and November. Some titles 
of missionary units and topics treated in the cycle 
are: 


“Where the Master’s Touch Is Needed.” (An 
understanding of what is meant by home mis- 
sions and information regarding Assembly’s 
Home Mission work.) 

“Pioneers Who Have Stood the Test.” (Begin- 
ning of home-mission work in our country.) 

“Travelers of the Home Trail.” (Study of out- 
standing home-mission workers.) 

“What Makes a Successful Traveler.” (Motive 
back of home-mission work.) 

“Living My Faith.” 

“Winning Young Africa.” 

“Training Citizens at Stillman.” 

“Companionship through Service.” 

“Loyal to the Church’s Task at Home.” 

“Loyal to the Church’s Task Abroad.” 

“Just How Big Is Your World?” 

“How My Church Uses Money.” 

“Trails into Other Lands,” unit of 5 topics. 

“Trails of Unselfish Service,” unit of 5 topics. 

“Companions of the Upward Way,” unit of 5 
missionary biographies. 


In connection with the vesper programs definite 
suggestions are often given for service activities. 
Occasionally an additional article for Intermediates 
appear in the Program Builder, a review of mission- 
arv books, or letters from missionaries such as the 
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one from Mrs. Charles A. Logan of Japan to Pio- 
neer Boys and Girls in the April, 1938, Program 
Builder. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Among the courses recommended by our De- 
partment of Religious Education for Intermediates 
in the Vacation Church School are: 


“We All Need Each Other,” by Mary Jenness. 
(This course aims to provide a direct ap- 
proach to the Fatherhood of God by way of 
the brotherhood of man, as it may be ex- 
perienced through the Christian interpreta- 
tion of our world interdependence for what 
we eat and what we enjoy.) 

“My Church,” by Ruth D. See. (A session on 
“What My Church Does” stresses missions as 
one of the causes to which the church con- 
tributes. ) 

“Learning about War and Peace,’ by Imogene 
McPherson. (This text seeks to help the pupil 
find security in a warring world by helping 
him see himself a working unit in a hopeful 
world-wide crusade for peace.) 


PIONEER CAMP CuRRICULUM 


In the Pioneer Camp Curriculum provision is 
made for three distinct mission courses: 


“The Story of Missions.” (To show that the his- 
tory of Christianity is the story of missions; 
that the church has made progress only when 
it has carried out the missionary command of 
the Master.) 

“Missions Today.” (The reasons for the present- 
day attempt to give Christ to unevangelized 
areas of the world; a comprehensive view of 
our Church’s home and foreign mission pro- 
gram.) 

Course taught by a Home or Foreign Missionary, 
based on his own work. 


In addition, there are many opportunities for 
indirect missionary emphasis around the campfire 
and in other phases of the camp program. 


SENIORS 
(Young People aged 15, 16, 17 years) 


The Seniors of our Church follow that part of 
our Church Program which is adapted to the in- 
terests and needs of youth and which is known as 
Kingdom Highways. This program is distributed 
into seven departments of work, two of which are: 
The Highway beyond the Seas (foreign missions) 
and the Highway into the Homeland (home mis- 
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sions). We find the following statements in regard 
to these departments in the 1938-39 Program of 
Work: 


Tue HicHway BEYOND THE SEAS 
I. To realize the needs of men everywhere for 
all that Christ brings, and to fill this need: 
A. By uniting our efforts in “Winnin 
Youth around the World for Christ.” 

B. By assuming our responsibility in this 
task by studying, praying, giving, and 
yielding our lives. 

II. To conserve the results of the Presbyterian 
Youth Convention on World Missions in 
our thinking, in our program, and in our 
missionary activities. 

III. To undertake seriously Christian citizenship 
in our modern world with its demands for 
a rethinking of racial, economic, and na- 
tionalistic issues, and to foster an aggressive 
attitude for peace among men. 


Tue HIGHWAY INTO THE HOMELAND 


I. To face our personal responsibility of shar- 
ing Christ with everyone we meet. 

II. To realize that Christian patriotism involves 
the making of a Christian America by mak- 
ing Americans Christian. 

III. To take definite steps to develop a more 
Christlike attitude toward other races and 
peoples in our country. 

IV. To increase the opportunities for Christian 
development by supporting and praying for 
the Assembly’s mountain schools. 


This Program of Work underlies the year’s em- 
phasis and is typical of each year’s program. 


SuNDAY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The strongest missionary unit in the three-year 
Senior cycle is the one called “Aims, Motives, and 
Methods of Modern Missions.” The outline in- 
dicates the content: 


I. Great Aim of Modern Missions. 
II. Social Aim of Modern Missions. 
III. Missionary Motives 
1. Loyalty to Christ. 
2. Love for All Men. 
3. Complete Christian Service. 
4. Desire for Kingdom’s Coming. 
IV. Missionary Methods 
1. Educating and Enlisting 
“Home Forces.” 
2. Home Forces at Work. 
3. Straight Preaching. 
4. Education and Literary Work. 
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5. Industrial Training and Social 
Service. 

6. Medical Service. 

7. Organizing and Developing 
Native Churches. 


In addition, units that contain definite missionary 
implications are: 


“Youth Looks Ahead.” 
“What It Means to Be a Christian.” 
“Building the Kingdom of God.” 


SENIOR VESPER CURRICULUM 


As in the Pioneer program, we find the monthly 
emphasis for Seniors in the vesper topics on foreign 
missions in May and January, and on Home Mis- 
sions in June, October, and November. Some of 
the topics, over a period of three years, that help 
in achieving the objectives for foreign missions are: 
Unit of 3 topics on Africa. 
Five topics based on mission-study book, With 
Christ into Tomorrow. 

Unit of 4 topics, “Consider Africa.” 

Unit of 5 topics on “Crucial Situations on the 
World Front.” 

Unit: “Winning Youth Around the World.” 

“New Frontiers Abroad.” 

“Christ’s Universal Church.” 

Units and topics that are outstanding in achieving 
the home-mission objectives are: 

Unit on “Christianity That Compels.” 

Unit on Christian Patriotism. 

“Facing Our Responsibility at Stillman.” 

“New Frontiers at Home.” 

Unit: “Shareholders in the Home Enterprise.” 

Unit: “Community Service Projects.” 

Unit: Other Men Labored. 

Unit: “Racial Coéperation in the South.” 

Unit: “America for Christ.” 

Unit: City Shadows. 

Unit: “Experimenting in Racial Coéperation.” 


SENIOR-YOUNG PEOPLE’s CONFERENCE CURRICULUM 


Seniors and Young People who attend summer 
conferences over a period of several years have an 
opportunity to benefit by a number of missionary 
courses, such as: 

«The Background of Missions.” 

The Missionary Task Today.” 

“Making Ours a Missionary Church.” 

Other conference courses containing definite 
missionary emphasis are: 

Our Church at Work.” 
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“Evangelism.” 

“What We Believe.” 

“Vocational Guidance.” 

“Christian Ideal for Human Society.” 
“The Christian and Race Relationships.” 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
(Young People aged 18 to 24 years) 


The Young People of our Church use the Uniform 
lesson materials in Sunday school. In their Fellow- 
ship vesper meetings they follow the same seven- 
department Program of Work used by the Seniors, 
with the same objectives for the Highway beyond 
the Seas and the Highway into the Homeland. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The Sunday-school units with definite missionary 
content are: 

“The Spread of Christianity.” 

“The Gospel of Service” (Mark). 

Units containing missionary illustrations or in- 
direct missionary references are: 

“What Humanity Needs.” 

“What Following Jesus Does to People.” 

“Building a Christian Life.” 


YounG PEopie’s VESPER CURRICULUM 


In the Fellowship groups the older young people 
are given the privilege of using the vesper materials 
offered in the Program Builder for Seniors. The 
missionary content listed for Senior vespers would, 
therefore, hold good here. However, many Fellow- 
ship groups desire to take up different topics. For 
this purpose additional elective materials are also 
offered. 

Certain suggested projects for the older Young 
People are: 

Corresponding with missionaries and nationals. 

Coéperating with Young People’s groups of other 

denominations in the community through active 
interdenominational youth council. 

Engaging in Vacation Church School or outpost 

Sunday-school work. 

Conducting a recreation center in a neglected area. 

Participating in peace demonstrations. 

Planning for international fellowship banquet. 

Keeping a bulletin board or issuing a mimeo- 

graphed sheet showing current events that are 
influencing world missions and making history. 

Considering reports from the Presbyterian Youth 

Convention on World Missions. 


YouncG PEop.e’s CONFERENCE CURRICULUM 


The Young People’s Conference curriculum is the 
same as that offered for Seniors, so the same mis- 
sionary implications are true here as there. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES IN PROGRAM BUILDER 


Over a period of three years many special articles 
on missionary subjects have appeared in the 
Program Builder. These articles are for the benefit 
of any of the three age groups in the Young 
People’s Division. Among the outstanding articles 
are the following: 


“Africa.” 

“An Indian Girl’s Day at O.P.C.” 

“A Brief Sketch of My Life,” by Salome Gonzalez. 

“Power of Christ in Ybor City.” 

“A Cry from the Dark.” 

“Why a Week of Prayer and Self-Denial?”’ 

“Muckendi the Faithful.” 

“Introducing the New Home Mission Objective.” 

“A Glimpse of *Life at Stuart Robinson.” 

Two articles on Presbyterian Youth Convention 
on World Missions. 

“The Foreign Mission Month.” 

“Unchanging Imperatives in the Foreign Mission 
Task.” 

“Our Mountain Mission Schools in Kentucky.” 

“T Went to Stillman Institute.” 

“The World Conference of Christian Youth.” 

“Would You Have Paid This Price?” 


{n addition, other letters and stories from home- 
mission schools have been published, also a letter to 
Young People regarding Mr. J. L. Gray’s Work at 
Roan Mountain, Tennessee. 

Book reviews have been published from time to 
time of such missionary books as: 


Christ in the Great Forest, by Felix Faure. 
Brown Americans, by Edwin R. Embree. 
African Bridge Builders, by William C. Bell. 
Glorious Living. 

Men Are Brothers, by Eva Taylor. 
Highland Heritage, by Edwin E. White. 


Many missionary service projects are presented 
at intervals in the section “Youth in Action.” 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 


A mere listing of titles does not make us visualize 
the vital missionary spirit of our youth curriculum. 
However, it gives us some conception of the many 
ways in which the challenge of missions is pre- 
sented to our youth. A more careful study of the 
youth curriculum leads us to make the following 
observations: 

1. Missions is not an extra—something tacked 
on—but is one of the major emphases motivating 
all of our curriculum for youth. 

2. No young person in any of the three age 
groups can take part in the program of Sunday 
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school, vesper, Vacation Church School, camp, or 
conference without being faced with the missionary 
challenge. 

3. Our young people have the opportunity to 
learn something about the basic aims, motives, and 
methods of our missionary enterprise today. 

4. Our young people are kept in close first-hand 
touch with men and women who are rendering 
~~ service today on the mission field, 

. Our young people are led to see the results 
it missions in the lives of people in both home and 
foreign fields who have been won for Christ 
through the missionary agency of our Church. 

6. Through their youth budgets, our young 
people are encouraged to give intelligently and 
understandingly to carry forward the great mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

7. Each year, through their vesper programs, our 
young people become familiar with both the home 
and foreign mission study books for the year. 
Other missionary literature is brought to their at- 
tention constantly through book reviews and 
through references in Sunday-school quarterlies 
and in vesper materials. 

8. Our young people are encouraged to participate 
in the special seasons of prayer and self-denial for 
missions, as well as to pray definitely and specifically 
for our mission work at all times. Special units on 
prayer are helpful to this end. 

g. Our y oung people are encouraged not only to 
be interested in missions across the sea, but also to 
recognize missionary opportunities close by and to 
be missionaries in their everyday living. 

10. In each age group a study of the life of 
Christ emphasizes the missionary spirit and methods 
of Christ. His attitude toward peoples of other 
races and nationalities is revealed, and our young 
people are led to realize the truth of Jesus’ state- 
ment, “20 man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” 

11. The missionary message of Old and New 
Testament alike is stressed throughout the various 
units of study. 

12. If our program is carried out as planned, to 
each young person at some time or a number of 
times during his adolescent years should come the 
challenge, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” The General Assembly 
adopted a report in 1907 in which appeared the 
statement: “It is the duty of those who have the 
proper gifts and qualifications and who are not 
providentially hindered, personally to obey the 
command of the Head of the Church—to ‘go’ on 
this mission.” Our young people are led to appre- 
ciate the fact that every special gift and talent they 
possess, every type of training and experience, can 
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be put to use if they will dedicate their lives to 
missionary service. 


A CHALLENGE 


Of course all the results mentioned above are 
not achieved at one time in the lives of our Chris- 
tian young people. They come gradually as the 
youth of our Church grow in their Christian living 
and thinking and experience. But no matter how 
rich in content may be our literature, its message 


will not go home to our youth unless those who are 
the teachers and leaders of youth are themselves 
filled with a missionary passion. What a challenge 
this offers to adult leaders of youth! By the power 
of the Holy Spirit, as you have a part in helping to 
carry out our total youth program, your influence 
may lead some of our finest and best young people 
to answer with their lives the challenge to “go” 
and to “sake disciples of all the nations.” 





Our Great Opportunity 


A BENEVOLENT WORK OF THE CHURCH SOMETIMES 
wins for itself an attractive characterization. Just 
now our Presbyterian student work in_ state- 
supported institutions of higher education is win- 
ning the characterization, “Our great opportunity.” 
At the present stage in the movement of our Church 
toward taking advantage of the opportunity, the 
most important thing for us seems to be that of 
asking the right questions about its meaning, how 
this opportunity came to be and how it can be met? 

How does it happen then that the Presbyterian 
Church today has a great opportunity at our state- 
supported institutions of higher education? This 
question takes us back to the beginning of educa- 
tion in America. In the beginning we find that the 
church was the mother of education in America. 
The early colleges mothered by the church came 
into existence for the purpose of providing an edu- 
cated ministry. Of the first 119 colleges east of the 
Mississippi River, 104 were church colleges. Two 
things happened which lead to a gradual change in 
the direction of the growth of state-supported 
schools. First of all there was a recognition of the 
need that the masses must be educated if the young 
American plan of government was to survive and 
grow to maturity. This need for a large volume of 
educated citizens was not being met through the 
denominational college. So the state entered the 
field. The natural difficulties encountered in work- 
ing out the plan of state education arose from the 
heterogeneous nature of the religious beliefs of the 
people making up the communities of the New 
America. Very early attempts were made to de- 
Velop standard units of curriculum content. Even 
When small geographical areas were involved in the 
standardization trend, diversity in the matter of 
religious belief was felt. As the unit of standardiza- 
tion reached over larger areas—counties, states, and 
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the United States—the possibility of a standard unit 
in the field of religion increasingly diminished. The 
outcome was a “hands-off” policy on the part of 
the state in attempting to teach the subject of 
religion. What we have then today in our great 
state schools of higher education did not grow out 
of antagonism to the church, or opposition to what 
the church was doing, but as a result of natural 
forces that left room for no other procedure. The 
omission of the teaching of religion in state schools 
was not a matter of a moment’s decision, but a 
growing and gradual thing. The church attempted 
to meet the situation by strengthening its own col- 
leges, doing a finer job with those students taking 
advantage of its offerings, and unconsciously over- 
looking the student in the state school. From the 
early days of the growth of state universities, down 
to comparatively recent times, the church was not 
particularly concerned with trying to do anything 
except maintain a “hands-off” policy. 

In 1904, the General Assembly’s Executive Com- 
mittee on Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
initiated the first organized effort designed to focus 
the attention of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., on 
this great field of opportunity for religious work. 
For the most part this early movement stimulated 
a survey of the various state-supported institutions 
of higher education for the purpose of discovering 
the number of Presbyterian preference students 
actually enrolled. The findings were shocking in 
their proportions. They focused attention on a 
situation, if viewed only from numerical importance, 
vastly significant in the future life of the Church, 
to say nothing of the future of many young people. 
It had the appearance at the outset of “our great 
opportunity.” Since the General Assembly initiated 
the survey, the state institutions of higher education 
have continued to grow, and the figures reveal to- 
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day an even greater number of students involved 
than the original survey indicated. If the Church 
Saw a great opportunity back there in 1904, there is 
a greater opportunity today. 

What is the present attitude of the administration 
in state-supported schools toward paving the way 
for the church to grasp this opportunity? The at- 
titude of the administration varies from one locality 
to another. But on the whole it seems to be fair 
to suggest that the administration in most places is 
sympathetic, appreciative, and codperative beyond 
general expectancy. 

What kind of work is being done at present 
among students in attendance at state-supported 
schools? Two approaches are being used. One 
approach concentrates effort in the direction of 
curriculum courses in the field of religion, for which 
state schools allow regular credit toward gradua- 
tion. Frequently this work takes the form of a 
School of Religion, or a Bible College, on or near 
the campus and financed by the participating 
denominations. Most administrations reserve the 
right to pass on the credentials of the teachers in 
the field of religion, and the content of the courses, 
for the purpose of maintaining the highest possible 
academic standard. The second approach, and the 
more general, is through the local Presbyterian 
church so situated that its plant and resources can 
be used in a specialized student work as a part of 
the regular functioning of the church. Sometimes 


the full leadership of the work falls to the local 
pastor. Increasingly student pastors and directors of 
student work are being provided by various synods 
in the way of leadership. Now and then the situa- 
tion is such that a student church near the campus 
is essential to the conduct of the work. On the 
whole it appears best, where everything else is equal, 
for students to share in the normal life of a normal 
church during student days. 

We come to the question of the purpose of our 
student work in state-supported schools. Student 
work is an attempt on the part of Presbyterian 
churches of various geographical sections to unite 
and do for their young people, while they are at- 
tending a state school, what they would do for them 
in the denominational college, over and above the 
teaching of a particular curriculum, or what they 
would do for them in the various home churches 
if the student stayed at home. The work then is 
a means whereby the home church can follow its 
students and minister to them wherever they are. 

What, then, is the greatest need today when it 
comes to making a wise and full use of the great 
and new opportunity before the Church? There is 
of course the old money question, but for once it 
does not come first. The great need is a thorough 
understanding on the part of pastors and church 
members of the opportunity. To know is to care. 
To care is to provide. 





The Church and Education 


THIS IS THE TITLE OF THE STUDY BOOK TO BE USED 
by the entire Church during the month of April, 
1939. Several years ago the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South requested the Steward- 
ship Committee and its Promotion Committee of 
the General Assembly to set aside a period for the 
study of the Christian College. 

At a meeting of the Association on July 4, 1938, 
the following action was taken: “We recommend 
that a study book on the general subject of Christian 
Education be prepared to be used in April, 1939, by 
the Woman’s Auxiliaries and the entire Church; 
that an Editorial Committee consisting of Presidents 
Charles E. Diehl, J. R. McCain, F. H. Caldwell, 
William C. Pressley, and Dr. Henry H. Sweets be 
appointed, under whose direction the book is to be 
published.” 

This book will deal with the livest question before 
the world today. For the first time in the history of 
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the world a great nation has tried to educate its 
youth without the use of religion in the instruction 
in its schools. On every hand Christian educators 
and thoughtful people in the Church are trying to 
make proper adjustment and to find means of 
coéperation in which the moral product of our 
schools may be advanced. 

Every loyal citizen of our land and every member 
of the Kingdom of God on earth should give earnest 
study, careful planning, and unselfish codperation to 
meet the needs that are now before the world. 

It is earnestly hoped that in every church and 
among all of the groups of men, women, and youth, 
this book may be used in order that a clearer under- 
standing of the situation may be brought to our 
minds, a fuller appreciation and determination 
aroused in our hearts, and more efficient efforts 


inspired to do this great task for country and 
for God. 
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A CALL TO PRAYER 


Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY HAS AGAIN DESIGNATED THE 
last Sunday in February and the week preceding as 
a time of special prayer for our schools and colleges 
and the youth gathered in them. 

For one hundred seventeen years—almost with- 
out intermission since 1823—the General Assembly 
of our Church has called upon the churches to unite 
in prayer for our educational institutions—usually 
during the last week in February. 

The demand for spiritual leaders is as great as 
when the Saviour, moved with compassion as he saw 
the multitude “distressed and scattered, as sheep not 
having a shepherd” (A.S.V.), said to his disciples, 
“The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few,” and then gave the command, “Pray ye 
therefore.” 

The influences exerted upon any country by its 
students can scarcely be over-estimated. In a very 
true sense colleges decide the character of the 
nation. If the spirit of God guide and teach our 
instructors and students, the future of our land is 
secure, and our mission to other lands may be ac- 
complished. Let no one lose sight of the Church’s 
responsibility in this matter. 


In our theological seminaries we have about 285 
students. In our fifteen colleges we have 5600 stu- 
dents. In our nineteen junior colleges are 1900 
students. In the great State and independent institu- 
tions of higher learning there are gathered a great 
number of the choice young people of our Church. 
All of these students ought to have the serious 
thought and interest and prayers of the entire 
Presbyterian Church. Increasingly they are becom- 
ing identified with the work of the local church, 
entering into its fellowship and worship and service. 

The presidents of these institutions, the faculty, 
and the student body, ought to be constantly before 
our thoughts. They need our help. They have a 
right to expect it. 

On several occasions in the past God has proured 
out His Spirit upon our institutions in a way to 
indicate His immediate and gracious answer to the 
united prayers of His people. Why should it be 
thought a thing incredible that God, in answer to 
our united, importunate, believing prayers, will 
grant a great revival in our colleges! 

We are a Church that believes in prayer. Let us 
become more and more a Church that prays. 





How They Observed the Day 


“WE WOULD LIKE TO OBSERVE THE DAY AND WEEK 
of Prayer for Schools and Colleges, but how should 
we go about it?” 

The following concrete examples of the observ- 
ance of the day and week, in various churches all 
over our Assembly, were reported last year to the 
Louisville Committee. They are passed on in the 
hope that they may prove suggestive for other 
churches. 

“The day was observed by the Auxiliary Prayer 
Group, the Young People’s Prayer Group, and in 
Sunday school.”—Uniontown, Ala. 

“The City High School Chorus furnished the 
music for the morning worship.”—Knoxville, Tenn. 
(First Church). 

Special service for young people at eleven 
o'clock Sunday morning. Senior class of high school 
were invited guests.”—Forrest City, Ark. (Graham 
Memorial Church). 

“Arranged program for Sunday evening service 
with college students putting on entire program, 
on theme of ‘Prayer,’ and high-school students as 
ushers. Wrote letters, enclosing list of names of 
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our young people, to pastors in university centers, 
asking them to contact these students and invite 
them to church services on the Day of Prayer.”— 
Orlando, Fla. (First Church). 

“A letter from the pastor and a printed sheet of 
suggestions for daily devotions were sent to each 
student by mail.”—Atlanta, Ga. (Druid Hills 
Church). 

“We observed the Day of Prayer at the church 
service. The high-school senior class members were 
guests; a number of teachers also were present. Our 
church gives the closest codperation to the Dalton 
schools.” —Dalton, Ga. 

“Each member of the Auxiliary had a prayer list 
of students to pray for daily.”"—Brunswick, Ga. 

“The Young —— societies had a special ob- 
servance.”—Alexandria, La. 

“The Day of Prayer was observed on February 27 
at the eleven o’clock hour. Twenty-two Presby- 
terian students and four teachers from the two local 
colleges sat in a body near the front to hear the 
sermon by our pastor. Two impressive musical 
selections were given by a quartette composed of 
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students from Mississippi Woman’s College.”— 
Hattiesburg, Miss. (First Church). 

“I handed out to each member the prayer topics 
assigned for each day during the week, neatly 
typed. I asked them to include them in their daily 
devotions. Asked the pastor to make mention of 
them in his Sunday service. Wrote to each student, 
telling of these special prayers, and urging each to 
make an effort to attend service on February 27.”— 
Sumner, Miss. 

“Our pastor preached a sermon on Christian 
Education. We were fortunate to have six of our 
eight college students home to hear this sermon.”— 
Fountain, N. C. 

“In February the members of our auxiliary sent 
candy to our girls and boys away at college. We 
also wrote them a letter telling them that we were 
missing them, praying for them, and looking for- 
ward to having them in the church during summer 
vacation. The notes that we received from these 
students showed that they truly appreciated this 
thought.”—Kinston, N. C. 

“All departments of the church school were asked 


to have a special prayer that day.”—Laurinburg, 
N.C. 


“Distributed names of all students away in college 
to members of auxiliary during the February meet- 
ing. Members wrote cards and letters to these 
students. The pastor preached a special sermon and 
remembered them all in prayer.”—Shawnee, Okla. 
(Central Church). 

“In February I divided the names of young people 
away in college among the various circles and asked 
that something nice be done for these students. A 
box and a letter were sent to each. From the letters 
of thanks received, the circles felt amply repaid.”— 
Olanta, S. C. 

A church in a college community was able to 
use this plan: “The pastor preached a special ser- 
mon; then all were invited to Southwestern for 
vesper services.’"—Memphis, Tenn. (Evergreen 
Church). 

“Asked members of Auxiliary to have ‘prayer- 
partner’ for Week of Prayer. The pastor made a 
special prayer; young people had special program 
on prayer on that day.”—Nashville, Tenn. (Glen 
Leven Church). 

“Special prayers were offered at both church 
services, and the church was left open all day for 
prayer.”—Roanoke, Va. (First Church). 





Almon Edwin Spencer 


By HENRY H. SWEETS* 


FEW MEN IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
United States have rendered longer or more varied 
and efficient service to the cause of education than 
Professor A. E. Spencer of Presbyterian College, 
Clinton, S. C. 

Dr. Spencer comes from a fine stock of Presby- 
terians; the maternal line running back to the Vir- 
ginia stock of Hoges, his mother being a daughter 
of Rev. Robert Nall, and a granddaughter of Rev. 
James Hoge of Ohio. His father was Almon 
Spencer, who graduated from Harvard, where he 
received both the A. B. and M. A. degrees. His 
father devoted his life to teaching in the early days, 
and many years ago built up a wonderfully fine 
school at Pisgah, Kentucky. 

Dr. Spencer took his college course at the Old 
Central University at Richmond, Kentucky, which 
is now known as Centre College, Danville, Ken- 
tucky. While there he took foremost rank as a 
student and as a thoughtful Christian gentleman. 


*Rev. H. H. Sweets, D.D., is Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. 
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He, together with David M. Sweets and David and 
Gamble Stuart (all members of the D.K.E. Fra- 
ternity), formed a quartette that became noted 
throughout Central Kentucky, contributing much 
to the life of the College and to the Presbyterian 
Church of Richmond. 


In 1899 Dr. Spencer began teaching in a school 
at Reidsville, S. C. After devoting two and one 
half years of his life to that work, he moved to 
Clinton. Miss Martha Calvert of Spartanburg be- 
came his wife. He gave instruction in every branch 
and department of the curriculum of Presbyterian 
College, but has devoted himself especially to the 
teaching of Greek and French in recent years. A 
great number of ministers of our own and other 
denominations have become proficient in New 
Testament Greek due to the skillful instruction and 
guidance of Dr. Spencer as he prepared them for 
the work in the theological seminary. All of the 
diplomas issued by Presbyterian College have been 
signed by Dr. Spencer, with the exception of fifteen. 

Besides being an instructor of unusual ability, Dr. 
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Spencer has often been called to administrative posi- 
tions in connection with the college. He has served 
as chairman of the faculty, as secretary of the 
faculty, as treasurer of the board of trustees, and 
as vice-president of the college. He has made a 
most peculiar contribution to education in our 
Church by reason of the fact that whenever the 
college was without a president, Dr. Spencer was 
called on to assume the duties of that office, which 
he conducted with tact and faithfulness and effi- 
ciency. The way in which he has stepped into the 
office as acting president when occasion required 
that service, and then quietly and loyally resumed 
his usual duties as a member of the faculty, presents 
one of the finest examples of Christian manhood, 
statesmanship, and devotion with which I am ac- 
quainted among the educators of our land. 

He has seen erected every building which is now 
standing at Presbyterian College, and he was largely 
instrumental in the purchase of the land which made 
the beautiful college campus possible. 

He is an elder in the First Presbyterian Church in 
Clinton, and clerk of the session. He was made 
moderator of the Presbytery of South Carolina, and 
later became the moderator of the Synod of South 
Carolina in 1914. Three times he has been a com- 
missioner to the General Assembly, has served on 
several of its committees, and his influence has been 
felt in every part of the Church. He has given much 
of his time to the civic life of Clinton—being a past 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, of the 
Kiwanis Club, and Commander of the Knights of 
Pythias. For a number of years he has been a 
member of the Modern Language Society of the 
South, and for seventeen years a member of the 
Classic Language Society of the Southeast. His 
alma mater sometime ago conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D. in recognition of his character and 
of the unusual service he has rendered his own 
generation. 





Dr. Spencer 


To the hundreds of students who have passed 


through the Presbyterian College in his forty-seven 


ears of service, Almon Edwin Spencer has been 
a helpful friend, a beloved teacher, a true companion, 
and a stimulating counsellor. Those who know him 
best have loved him most. One of his students some- 
time ago quoted from Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar” 
in his reference to Dr. Spencer: 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!’ ” 





Preparing Young People for Future Service 
(Continued from page 71) 


“I was born a million men. 

Each moment passed kills one of them; 
A boundless pauper’s field am I, 

Row on endless row there lie 

Hosts of men entombed within, 

Ghosts of men that might have been.” 


_ Tonce read a statement, I do not know by whom 
it Was written, but it ran something like this: 
Education should not only teach the art of trans- 
portation, but the destination as well, and should 
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give us eyes to see the beauty of the journey along 
the way.” 

If we can instill in our young people today the 
vision that an honest Christian life brings a joy 
through the journey of life that can never come 
from sowing wild oats or living a life of self- 
indulgence, we can feel that we have fulfilled the 
mission that these consecrated Christian men and 
women have in mind when they give so generously 
to make the work of this school possible. 
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A Page of Suggestions 


For a Worker's Library 


VALUABLE PAMPHLETS FOR A WORKERS’ 
LIBRARY 
For WorKERS WITH CHILDREN: 
The Church’s Program for Its Children 
The Nursery Children of the Church 
The Beginners of the Church 
The Primary Children of the Church 
The Juniors-of-the-Church 
A Guide for Vacation-Church-School Leaders...... 
For Workers WITH YOUTH: 
The Pioneer Manual (Intermediate) 
The Kingdom Highways—Introduction 
The Kingdom Highways Manual (Price to be announced) 
The Fellowship Manual (Older Young People) .... 15 
For Workers WITH ADULTs: 
The Effective Adult Class, by Munro 
Men in Local Churches, by Purcell 
Methods of Country Church and Sunday School 
Extension Work 
How to Improve the Adult Department, by Phifer. . 
For THE TRAINING OF LEADERS: 
Christian Leaders Preparing for Service 
(Courses for all workers in the Church) 
First Series Courses (describing brief, beginning 
courses) 
Second Series Courses (describing standard courses) .Free 


VALUABLE BRIEF BOOKS 


Planning for Children in the Local Church, by Lewis. . 
Teaching Beginners, by Shields 

Teaching Primary Children, by Martin 

Teaching Juniors, by Norton 

What Is Teaching? by McLester 

How to Improve Your Sunday School, by Callarman. . 
Highways of the Spirit, by Bradley 

The Kingdom of God Is at Hand, by Robinson 


OTHER VALUABLE BOOKS FOR A WORKERS’ 
LIBRARY 


For ALL WorkKERS IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL: 

New Trails for the Christian Teacher, by Smith... .$1.10 

How to Teach in the Church School, by Vieth....  .75 

Guiding the Experience of Worship, by Powell.... 1.10 

The Old Testament: Its Story and Religious Message, 
by Nevius 

Practicing the Presence, by Cushman 

Teaching Religion To-day, by Betts............... 1.25 

Achieving Christian Character, by McLester 

The Gospel in Art, by Bailey 

Art and Character, by Bailey 

An Introduction to Teaching and Learning, by 
Yoakam and Simpson 

Christ and the Fine Arts, by Maus................. 3.95 

Creative Teaching, by Suter 

What Men Live By, by Cabot 

For Workers WITH CHILDREN: 

Guiding Kindergarten Children in 
School, by Shields ; 

The Church and the Children, by Jones 2.00 

A Boys and Girls Life of Christ, by Paterson-Smyth 2. 

As Children Worship, by Perkins 


the Church 


For WorKERS WITH INTERMEDIATES, SENIORS, AND 
OLpeR YouNG PEOPLE: 
Intermediate Method in the Church School, by Mc- 
Kibben 
The Pioneer Department of the Church, by Desjardins _.2; 
Administering the Senior Department of the Church 
School, by Donnelly 
Administering the Young People’s Department of the 
Local Church, by Smith ‘ 
Christian Worship for American Youth, by Athearn 
Recreational Materials and Methods, by Harbin.... 
Young People’s Method in the Church, by Hayward 
and Burkhart 
For WorKERS WITH ADULTs: 
Toward Understanding Adults, by Zeigler i 
Adult Education in the Church, by Sherrill & Purcell 1. 
Young Adults and the Church, by Charters 
The Way of Adult Education, by Zeigler 
Church Group Activities for Young Married People, 
by Gleason 
For SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS: 
Improving Your Sunday School, by Vieth F 
Religious Education in the Small Church, by Sherrill. 
The Church as a School, by Munro 


OTHER BOOKS THAT ARE VALUABLE FOR 
TEACHERS AND LEADERS 


In the Steps of the Master, by Morton 

In the Steps of St. Paul, by Morton 

A good Bible dictionary, such as Davis’s, A Dictionary 

of the Bible d 

A good concordance, such as Cruden’s, Complete Con- 
cordance 

A one-volume commentary, such as Dummelow’s, The 
One Volume Bible Commentary 

Lyric Religion, by Smith 

The Art of Living, by Peale 

He Took It Upon Himself, by Slattery 

Leadership Education in the Church, by Knapp R 

The World Mission of the Christian Religion, by Bar- 
cla 

Pees A Religious Education Through Supervision, 
by McKibben ‘ 

Elders and Deacons: Their Office and Work—Manual 
for Teachers 

Notebook for Students 

The New Vacation Church School, by Blair 

The Meaning of Right and Wrong, by Cabot 

Guiding Individual Growth, by Burkhart 

Shaping the Future, by Mathews 

Victorious Living, by Jones 

Family and Church, by Sherrill 

Prayers of the Social Awakening, by Rauschenbusch. . 

The Recovery of Worship, by Fiske 

Creative Worship, by Bradley 

How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion?, by Carrier.... 

Reality in Worship, by Sperry 

Services for the Open, by Mattoon & Bragdon 

The Psychology of Christian Personality, by Ligon.... 

The Church and the Children, by Jones 
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Finances in the Local Church 


NOTE: This statement was prepared by the Assembly’s Secretary of Stewardship at the request of the Stewardship 
and Finance Committee, and has been approved by that Committee. It is particularly commended to the attention of pastors 
and church officers. 


[IN RESPONSE TO A NUMBER OF REQUESTS FOR SOME- 
thing of the sort from different groups and indi- 
viduals throughout our Church the 1938 General 
Assembly approved a general statement concerning 
finances in the local church. Believing this statement 
to be of particular importance to the local church 
the Assembly’s Committee on Stewardship and 
Finance directed that it be made available in 
amphlet form to pastors and officers. 

The statement (see 1938 Assembly Minutes, pages 
50-51) is as follows: 


“That the General Assembly approve a statement (in part 
a reaffirmation of former actions) concerning the finances 
in the local churches as follows: 

(a) Each church is a unit and its organizations are part of 
the church at work. The total annual budget of the church 
should, therefore, be projected by a budget committee. ap- 
pointed by the session and representative of the diaconate, 
the session and of every subsidiary organization having a 
budget. The budgets of the subsidiary organizations should 
be regarded as a part of the total budget of the church to be 
approved by the session before presentation to the church. 

Some churches may find it desirable to have one unified 
budget for all obligations of the whole congregation and of 
every organization of the church. If one budget is adopted 
then each group should have reported to it, at stated times, 
the amount of contributions which have been received by 
the treasurer of the church from the members of that par- 
ticular group. 

(b) When the Assembly assigns, through the synod and 
presbytery to a particular church a benevolent budget, the 
Assembly has in mind that this budget is to be raised by the 
combined efforts of the Auxiliary, Sunday School and other 
organizations in this particular church, as well as through 
the Every Member Canvass subscriptions. 

(c) Answering the request of the Young People’s Council 
of the Assembly, for a uniform plan of finance for the young 
people’s groups, it is the judgment of this Committee that the 
multiplication of budgets for different organizations and 
groups in the church is inadvisable. The Assembly strongly 
favors a more unified budget rather than numerous budgets 
to which the same individual may, in different organizations 
of the church, be requested to make separate pledges. How- 
ever, each group and organization should be represented on 
the budget committee when the budget for the year is pro- 
jected and should have a share in the making of, as well as 
the raising of the budget. The Assembly urges that those 
churches which have not invited their Young People to share 
in this work, allow them a place in the financial affairs of the 
church which will cause them to feel a sense of responsibility 
and obligation. 

(d) The General Assembly looks with favor upon the 
appointment of two treasurers in each church, one for 
benevolences and one for current expenses. Even where there 
is but one Canvass made and the membership is asked to 
make a single subscription to the budget, it is well to have 
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two treasurers to whom the due proportion of that which 
is paid in shall be distributed immediately upon receipt. An 
exception to this may be made in churches which have one 
budget to which all members and organizations contribute. 

(e) Whatever policy the local church follows in the 
matter of the number of budgets and treasurers, distribution 
to the causes should be made according to the approved per- 
centages of the Presbytery and no one cause should be 
emphasized to the neglect of others. 

(f) Persistent efforts should be made to the pastor and all 
officers of the church and its organizations to inform the 
whole membership about the benevolent causes of the 
church, personalizing them as far as possible to the end that 
not only adequate gifts may be offered, but that earnest 
prayer may be made for them.” 


The basic principle of this statement is found in 
the first sentence: “Each church is a unit and its 
organizations are part of the church at work.” All 
organizations of the church should keep in mind 
tasks and purposes of the whole church and definitely 
plan the activities of the organization so as to con- 
tribute to the aims of the whole church. This should 
be true of all plans but the reference here specially 
concerns financial matters. 

In addition to this basic statement section (a) 
makes three suggestions toward the desired end. The 
first of these is that there be a budget committee 
representative of both groups of officers and every 
subsidiary organization concerned with financial 
matters. Such an arrangement will make it possible 
for the officers to be more fully informed about the 
ideas of the church membership as a whole than 
would be possible without such contacts. Such a 
committee working together in the planning of the 
budget will be a very effective aid in carrying out 
the suggestions of section (f). Additional mention of 
such a committee is found in the last two sentences 
of section (c). Each church is strongly urged to 
appoint this committee. 

The second suggestion in section (a) is that if one 
or more subsidiary organizations have budgets that 
these budgets be made up in the light of the budget 
of the church as a whole and that they be con- 
sidered as a part of that budget, and that the whole 
budget, including any subsidiary budgets, be ap- 
proved by the officers before presentation to the 
church. Under this suggestion each of the subsidiary 
budgets would have an understood and planned 
relation as one of the parts of the budget of the 
church as a whole. 
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The third suggestion, like the second, has to do 
with the form of the budget and suggests the unified 
form of the budget which is finding favor with an 
increasing number of churches. Under this plan all 
obligations of the church as a whole and the obliga- 
tions of each subsidiary organization are included 
under one budget. 

The remainder of the statement is mainly con- 
cerned with ways and means of carry ing out section 

(a). It is passed without comment except for the 
second section of section (c). This sentence implies 
that first place should be given to the budget of the 
church and that any subsidiary budgets should be 
only as large as is required by the subsidiary pur- 
poses of the organization. 

This whole statement of the Assembly is mani- 
festly very general. If the Assembly should under- 
take to give specific directions it would encounter 


endless difficulty. This statement, answering the 
request for an outline of an ideal plan for finances in 
the local church, indicates a direction of movement 
but still leaves to pastor and officers large privilege 
and responsibility for adaptation and dev elopment. 
In the end it is pastors and officers who must lead 
in this work. 

The grace of giving both requires and richly re- 
pays cornet study pe! sacrificial practice. Even so 
it takes a lifetime for a consecrated soul to learn the 
fullness of the meaning of Christ when He said that 
it is happier to give than to receive. One generation 
can pass on to another only a little of that which it 
has learned, unless the two have walked together in 
experience. The normal Christian puts much of his 
life into that by which he earns his living. Through 
giving he can so relate himself to his work that the 
very earning is worship of Him who is Lord of all, 





Day by Day 


WE HAIL WITH JOY THE APPEARANCE OF THIS LITTLE 
devotional quarterly. If my 52 years as pastor, 
evangelist, Synod’s Home Missionary Superinten- 
dent, and Foreign Mission Secretary have taught 
me anything, they have certainly taught me that the 
supreme secret of success for the individual and 
the church does not lie in organization or ma- 
chinery, but in prayer to and fellowship with Him 
Who is the one Source of all needed wisdom and 
power. To meet this deepest of all church and per- 
sonal needs, to teach us this most precious of all 
secrets, is the purpose of this little quarterly. 

It is no mushroom growth of a day. It is the 
matured fruit of two years of thought and prayer 
on the part of a dozen or more of our most spirit- 
ually minded men and women. 

It will enable every parent, however young, 
timid, and inexperienced, to start family worship. 
You have only to open the little quarterly to the 
right day of the month, read the Scripture passage 
there referred to, then read if you desire “The 
Thought for the Day,” then kneel and read the 
prayer ready-made for you on the page. No doubt, 
after some practice, you will be able to add the 
special objects of prayer given on the same page. 
Why not begin this family worship at once? My 
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brothers and sisters and I were reared under its daily 
influence. It was an unspeakable blessing to us. 
Do you not covet this blessing for your loved ones? 

If you already have a family altar, this pamphlet 
will suggest appropriate Scripture readings, a fresh 
thought for the day, and different daily prayer ob- 
jects. In a word it will save you from the perfunc- 
tory, monotonous sameness into which family wor- 
ship i is almost sure to fall without some such guide 
and thought-source as this little quarterly offers. 

To the private devotions of every member of our 
Church, young and old, male and female, rich and 
poor, city and country, this pamphlet will be a real 
help. It will daily increase your Bible insight and 
your knowledge of the work your Church is doing. 
It will add freshness, interest, variety, vitality to 
your prayers and Scripture reading. It will quicken, 
enrich, enlarge your spiritual life. 

Since these things are true, and they certainly 
are true, it behooves all our pastors and elders to 
see to it that all their members are supplied with this 
little quarterly. Five or more copies to one address, 
seven cents each per quarter. Address Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Presbyterian Building, 
Richmond, Virginia. 





Notice 


Home,” 





Since Day by Day, our Church’s new devotional quarterly, now contains the 


material that formerly appeared under the heading “Day by Day Worship i in the 
the PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY will not carry this section in the future. 
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February Events 


SuNpAY, Fepruary 5—Close of Week 
of Prayer and Self Denial for For- 
eign Missions. Pastors have already 
received information concerning 
literature and helps. This day should 
be made effective not only for the 
advancement of our Foreign Mission 
work but also for the deepening of 
spiritual life in our churches. 


FeBRUARY 12 TO 19—Survey Week. 
Tue PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY is the 
official monthly magazine of our 
Church. This week is set aside as a 
time for giving special emphasis to 
securing subscriptions to this im- 
proved magazine. 


Fripay, FesruARY 24—World Day of 
Prayer. This day is set aside and 
promoted by the United Committee 
of Church Women for prayer for 
the spiritual unity of Christ’s Church. 
The theme for this year is “Let Us 
Put Our Love into Deeds—and 
Make It Real.” 


Sunpay, FeBruARY 26—Day of Prayer 
for Schools and Colleges. On this 
day our church members are asked 
to make special prayer petitions for 
the institutions engaged in training 
and educating the youth of our land 
—those maintained by our Church 
and the state and independent insti- 
tutions as well. 


Every Memper CANVASS PREPARATION: 


At least a large part of the month 
of February is generally used as a 
time of preparation for the Every 
Member Canvass. One successful 
pastor has said: “Make up your 
budget in January, present it in 
February, and raise it in March.” 
Samples of literature available 
through the Stewardship office have 
been sent to pastors and will be 
mailed to others on request. 
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The Women of the 
Church 


THE FEBRUARY EXECUTIVE 
BOARD MEETING 


Just two more executive board 
meetings for this year! Time does 
fly, doesn’t it! For this February 
board meeting we want to center our 
thinking and action toward the clos- 
ing of the year’s work. 

The president will need to check 
with each officer and cause secretary 
to see if each one has received her 
report blank from her corresponding 
secretary in the presbyterial, and the 
president should give the instructions 
for filling out these blanks. The 
prayerful and careful handling of 
these blanks will mean much in the 
final compilation of our year’s 
achievements. 

A special prayer for the work of 
the nominating committee should be 
offered at this meeting. 

The president should have a 
period of instruction for her executive 
board members, dealing with the elec- 
tion which will take place at the 
regular auxiliary business meeting. 
The board should be familiar with 
that section of the Auxiliary Con- 
stitution and By-Laws that explains 
the election of officers. 

The Auxiliary Calendar of Activities 
should be consulted and all activities 
carefully checked and carried out. 
The president should see especially 
that the Secretary of Literature is 
given a place on the executive board 
program to promote the PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY. 

Make a careful check with circle 
chairmen and discuss plans for re- 
ceiving the circle’s annual report. 

If time permits, this February execu- 
tive board meeting provides a splendid 
opportunity for each woman to ex- 
press her joy in service and to share 
with others what she considers has 
been her greatest blessing through 
service. The circle chairmen might 
present names of prospective chairmen 
to the board. It is most important that 
the board give careful thinking in the 
selection of the circle chairmen. Often 
it is advisable to give first considera- 
tion to this group because of their 


important position in the work of the 
auxiliary, for they are truly the “key 
women” in carrying out of the work. 


FEBRUARY CIRCLE 
ROUND TABLE 


Topic: “The Message of the Christian 
Religion for a Distraught World.” 
See article by Rev. H. Kerr Taylor, 

D.D., the first article in this issue of 

the Survey. It is around this article 

that the discussion at the February 
circle meeting is to be based. Helps 
for discussion leaders have been pre- 
pared by the Committee on Woman's 

Work and have been sent to all sub- 

scribers to circle program literature. 

Others can secure the same for to 

cents. The following books, which 

can be secured from the Presbyterian 

Committee of Publication, Richmond, 

Va., contain much valuable informa- 

tion along the lines of this subject and 

are books that any Christian leader 
will find helpful: 


Beyond Statistics, Corey, price $1.00. 

Christ and the World Today, 
Doughty, price 30¢. 

Christianity in the Eastern Conflict, 
Paton, price $1.50. 

None Other Gods, Visser ’t Hooft, 
price $1.00. 


FEBRUARY AUXILIARY 
INSPIRATIONAL MEETING 


Topic: “Your Missionary Dollar and 

How It Is Spent.” 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
“the bill YOU hold in your hand may 
be the admission price of some child 
into life and some life into immor- 
tality’? You have wondered, many 
times no doubt, just how your gifts 
to foreign missions have been used. 
Certainly it is an interesting study, 
whether you have thought on it or 
not. Every auxiliary will want to use 
this program, which has been prepared 
for the Committee on Woman’s Work 
by our Assembly’s Stewardship and 
Finance Committee. A copy of the 
program has been sent to all sub- 
scribers to Auxiliary program litera- 
ture; others may have it for 10 cents, 
on order. Individuals, as well as 
program chairmen, may be interested 
in this program, and they, too, have 
the privilege of ordering it. 
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Prayer Suggestions for February 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsover ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give 
it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name; ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy 


may be full.” 


“Come, and let us return to the Lord: for .. . he will revive us.” 


Let us include in our prayers this month the following petitions: 
That the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial may be observed by earnest prayer and sacrificial giving, 
that the gospel of Christ may be given to men and women who are crying out for it in many foreign 


lands. 


That during the week of February 12-19 we may be successful in getting our Church’s official maga- 
zine into many homes where it has never been, that the PResByYTERIAN SuRVEY may prove a blessing in the 


lives of a large number of our people. 


That the services of the World Day of Prayer, on February 24, may be used of God to unify 
Christians around the world, and stimulate them for greater efforts toward the evangelization of the world. 
That God may protect from evil and guide into paths of great usefulness the youth of our land who 


are now studying in schools and colleges. 


That all whom God calls to serve Him in places of leadership in His work, another year, may answer 


with willing and joyful hearts. 





Therefore—PRAY 


From 


WoULD THAT WE COULD SEND AN §S.O.S. CALL FOR 
prayer this morning, for how we do need it! 

This is the third day we have been bombed, about 
fifteen have fallen this morning, and it is only 9 A.M. 

Day before yesterday three fell behind our chapel 
in the city, when eight in one house were killed. 
Not far away, incendiary bombs were dropped, 
burning some alive, wounding many, and wiping 
out scores of homes and places of business. At an- 
other place bombs fell on a dugout in which 100 
people are reported to have been, killing or wound- 
ing all. 

As I stood in the basement listening to the roar 


China 


overhead during one of the raids, the words, “I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not,” came to me 
with a new meaning, and my heart cried out “Just 
give me faith to keep on.” 

Through all of this not one single Christian in 
our field has been killed or wounded, and we mar- 
vel at the keeping power of Christ, surely He has 


kept us for a purpose, and we know that no harm. 


can come to us until our witness is finished. 

This message to you is to ask for more PRAYER, 
for we can’t leave, we must keep on, suffering and 
yet rejoicing that we have a part in getting the Bride 
ready for Him. Therefore—PRAY for us! 





THE JEW 





HIS PLACE IN HISTORY? 


Questions of great interest before the world today convincingly discussed in the light of Scripture 
by E. H. MOSELEY 
in his new book just off the press 


The Jew and His Destiny 


Preacher, Teacher, Christian, you will value this book for its significant explanation of present world conditions. 
PRICES: $1.00, cloth; 60 cents, paper. 
Order from E. H. MOSELEY, Box 404, Gainesville, Texas 


HIS DESTINY? 
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McNeill, Miss Margaret E. 
\McPheeters, Miss Tillie. 
Moore, Mr. & Mrs. T. S. 
Morton, Mr. & Mrs. Casey. 
Patterson, Mrs. Vina. 
Phillips, Mr. & Mrs. 3. 
Phillips, Miss Florence. 
Sandlin, Miss Margaret. 
smith, Miss Clara Belle. 
Tice, Mr. & Mrs. P. A. 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, N. C 

\mason, Miss Elleighfare. 
Baucom, Mr. B. L 
Brock, Miss Ramona. 
Douglas, Miss Claire. 
Engle, Miss Margaret. 
Glovier, Miss Miriam. 
Hallman, Miss Margaret. 
Harrington, Miss Annie Mae. 
Harriss, Miss Dorothy. 
Hudson, Mrs. Amy W. 
Lafferty, Mr. E. L. 
Mackorel, Mr. John C. 
Pritchett, Mrs. Earleen G. 
Pritchett, Mr. Leo K. 
Stirling, Miss A. B. i 
Taylor, Miss Fannie K. 
Tufts, Mr. Edgar H. 
Tufts, Miss Margaret. 
Yearwood, Mrs. T. H. 
Young, Mrs. H. F. 
Whitesell, Mr. Charles F. 


Grace Hospital 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


Bridges, Miss Margaret. 
Brown, Dr. J. A. 

Carson, Miss Delcie. 
Crowe, Miss Leila V. 
Harmon, Mr. R. A. 
Hurst, Miss Marybeth. 
Pritchet, Mr. J. B. 
Redwine, Miss Edith. 
Seamons, Dr. C. M. 
Tate, Dr. W. C. 

Thomas, Miss Savannah. 
Tysinger, Miss. 


Rabun Gap—Nacoochee School 

Rabun Gap, Ga. 

Broach, Mrs. Ruth T. 

Clayton, Miss Aline. 

Coit, Rev. & Mrs. John Knox. 

Floyd, Mr. Berry. 

Fry, Mr. Henry Lee. 

Jones, Miss Anna Lee. 

Jones, Mrs. Olive T. 

Lennon, Miss Alice Louise. 

Miller, Miss Alice. 

Miller, Mr. N.C. 

Nicholson, Mr. & Mrs. E. N. 

Pitts, Mr. D. E. 

Ritchie, Rev. & Mrs. A. J. 

Shotts, Mr. & Mrs. R. Q. 

Walker, Mr. & Mrs. W. D. 

Warren, Mr. Charles E. 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Ark. 
Barr, Rev. John T. 
Blaser, Mr. & Mrs. Dorn. 


School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Mo. 
Cahill, Mrs. Fred. 
Cave, Mr. Carl. 
Downs, Miss Constance. 
Enix, Miss Geneva. 
Farrell, Mr. Leon. 





Finch, Mrs. Maude. 
Good, Dr. R. M. 
Gwinup, Miss Kathlynn. 


Heathman, Mr. Norman. 
Hirsch, Mr. Theodore. 
Markley, Miss Margaret. 
Parkey, Mr. C. M. 

Ross, Miss Dorothy. 
Sorrell, Mrs. Cora. 
Turpin, Mr. Eugene. 
Weaver, Miss Mary Dell. 
Williams, Miss Ida Lydia. 


| Wilson, Mr. Fred. 


Wilson, Miss Nannie Lou. 
Wood, Miss Isabelle. 


Cannaday School 
Floyd, Va. 
Alexander, Miss Frances. 
Houchins, Mrs. Cobra. 
McCraw, Miss Bessie. 
Naff, Miss Ruth. 
Slaughter, Mrs. Alice. 


Elise Academy 
Hemp, N.C. 


Alexander, Mr. W. E. 
Black, Miss Cleta. 
Bell, Mr. M. A. 
Carter, Miss Louise. 
Cleveland, Mrs. J. C. 
Evans, Mr. W. Stuart. 
MacLeod, Miss Currie. 
MacLeod, Miss Isabel. 
McConnell, Miss Alice. 
McLaurin, Rev. L. A. 
McLean, Mr. W. L. 
Pate, Miss Mary. 
Rouse, Mr. Marvin H. 
West, Mr. Edwin A. 


Glade Valley High School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 


Cooper, Miss Lillian. 
Corry, Miss Annie Belle. 
Eldridge, Mr. & Mrs. E. B. 
Ervin, Rev. C. W. 
Guerrant, Mrs. Ellen. 
Rhodes, Mr. Dan. 


Sustentation 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Birmingham Presbytery 


Anderson, Rev. J. A.—Birmingham. 
1704 Warrior Road 


Campbell, Rev. C. M.—Birmingham. 


Pratt Station 
Evans, Rev. L. E.—Birmingham. 
4239—4th Ave. S. 
Rhodes, Rev. John—Birmingham. 
2520—30th Ave. N. 
Shafe, Rev. C. C.—Bessemer. 


East Alabama Presbytery 
Bell, Rev. R. L.—Tuskegee. 
Carleton, Rev. L. W.—Florala. 
Clemmons, Rev. W. B.—Prattville. 
Reed, Rev. John T.—Geneva. 
Rogers, Rev. C. H.—Marbury. 
Windham, Rev. A. C.—LaFayette. 


Mobile Presbytery 
Campbell, Rev. C. A.—Camden. 
Cates, Rev. A. R.—Jackson. 
Curtis, Rev. E. D.—Mobile. 

153 Lambert St. 


Delaney, Rev. T. C.—Mobile. 
vernment St. Church. 





Dodson, Rev. 8. K.—Citronelle. 


Johnson, Rev. Geo. F.—Foley. 


North Alabama Presbytery 
Blake, Rev. W. K.—Springville. 
Butler, Rev. J. B.—Hobbs Island 
Gladney, Rev. H. R.—Gadsden. 
Keels, Rev. J. T. N.—Ft. Payne. 
MacQueen, Rev. M. C.—Goodwater. 
Nelson, Rev. R. L.—Sheffield. 
Penny, Rev. W. B.—Jacksopville. 
Stauffer, Rev. J. E.—Anniston. 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery 
Carter, Rev. J. D.—Cuba. 
Cockerham, Rev. M. O.—Reform. 
Coker, Rev. J. E.—Boligee. 
Elsberry, Rev. A. T.—Nanafalia. 
Jackson, Rev. E. L.—Livingston. 
Kirker, Rev. G. H.—Marion Junction. 
Wardlaw, Rev. O. W.—Selma. 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Presbytery 

Green, Rev. J. B.—Walnut Ridge. 
Harper, Rev. C. A.—Earle. 
Henry, Rev. Alexander—Newport. 
McCalla, Rev. W. R.—Little Rock. 

484 Ridgeway 
McCully, Rev. C. T.—Little Rock. 

507 N. Cedar 
Neely, Rev. J. L.—Searcy. 


Ouachita Presbytery 
Graham, Rev. E. H.—Ashdown. 
Lawson, Rev. J. F.—Magnolia. 
Williams, Rev. M. D.—Gurdon. 


Pine Bluff Presbytery 
Bashaw, Rev. W. N.—Princeton. 
Bevel, Rev. H. M.—Pine Bluff. 
McCain, Rev. J. W.—Star City. 
Smith, Rev. Archie C.—Lake Village. 
Stewart, Rev. W. T.—Hamburg. 


Washburn Presbytery 
Parse, Rev. John E.—Dardanelle. 
Reid, Rev. M. P.—Charleston. 
Stevenson, Rev. J. P.—Ft. Smith 
Welch, Rev. Otis W.—Bentonville. 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 


Florida Presbytery 


Beaty, Rev. H. F.—Port St. Joe. 
Latham, Rev. R. H.—Madison. 


Quarterman, Rev. E. F.—Quincy. 
Wiggins, Rev. B. H.—Crestview. 


St. Johns Presbytery 
Avery, Rev. M. S.—Inverness. 
Carr, Rev. A. F.—Umatilla. 
Clift, Rev. Wallace, Tampa. 

905 New Orleans Ave. 
Cocks, Rev. J. Fraser—Ft. Meade. 
Farrior, Rev. N. P.—Frostproof. 


Froehlich, Rev. A. A.—Lake Hamilton. | 


Gekeler, Rev. J. C.—Key West. 
Gordon, Rev. Vance A.—Arcadia. 
McCullough, Rev. W. J., Jr.— 


Haines City. 


McEldowney, Rev. L. E.—Tampa. 

5709 Suwannee Ave. 
Nelson, Rev. E. L.—Homestead. 
Pelgrim, Rev. J. C.—Coral Gables. 
Pilkenton, Rev. M. J.—Hollywood. 
Raymond, Rev. T. W.—Thonotossassa. 
Rourk, Rev. W. C.—Safety Harbor. 
Thompson, Rev. W. K.—Miami. 

305 N. E. 76th St. 

Torrence, Rev. R. L.—Miami Sprgs. 
Young, Rev. J. Russell—Wauchula. 


| Chapman, Rev. F. H.—St. Marys. 
| Martin, 


| Orr, Rev. R. H.—Vidalia. 


| Coad, Rev. Jas. S.—Cordele. 
| Good, Rev. J. W.—Moultrie. 
| McKinnon, Rev. J. H., Jr.—Cairo. 


Suwannee Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. L. W.—Gainesville. 
Chalmers, Rev. W. P.—Perry. 
Glendenning, Rev. G. W. F.— 
Jacksonville 

836 Lynton St. 

Gregory, Rev. A. P.—Jacksonville. 
636 Oak St. 

McGill, Rev. E. B.—Jacksonville. 

1045 E. 13th St. 
Mitchell, Rev. A. M.—Jacksonville 

4402 Shelby Ave. 
Montgomery, Rev. J. A.—Jasper. 
Reynolds, Rev. M. M.—Dunnellon. 
Sheffer, Rev. G. W.—McIntosh. 
Way, Rev. E. W.—S. Jacksonville. 
Williams, Rev. Laurence—Live Oak. 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens Presbytery 
Crenshaw, Rev. J. C.—Cornelia. 


| Helm, Rev. D. F.—Tiger. 


Russell, Rev. J. L.—Hartwell. 
Simpson, Rev. J. A.—Clarkesville. 


Atlanta Presbytery 


| Arnold, Rev. Van M.—Atlanta. 


Care of Woodlawn Pres. Church 
Baker, Rev. B. W.—Lawrenceville. 
Daniel, Rev. E. L.—Jackson. 
Davies, Rev. David G.—Stockbridge. 
Gates, Rev. Sidney A.—Covington. 
Gregg, Rev. M. E.—Jonesboro. 
Harry, Rev. W. G.—Warm Springs. 
Hazelwood, Rev. W. J.—Hapeville. 
Howland, Rev. A. Ray—LaGrange. 
Lack, Rev. J. 8.—West Point. 
Loyd, Miss Elizabeth—Suwannee. 


| MeGirt, Rev. J. L.—Buford. 
| Rauschenberg, Rev. Fritz—Decatur 


Stewart, Rev. J. Walton—Conyers. 
Talmage, Rev. F. C.—Decatur. 
Augusta Presbytery 
Hawk, Rev. I. T.—Grovetown. 
Johnson, Rev. J. S.—Augusta. 
2160 Ellis Street 
Long, Rev. 8. H.—Washington. 


| Miller, Rev. H. R.—Crawfordville. 


Thomas, Rev. James—Eatonton. 
Wood, Rev. Elmer D.—Union Point. 


| Young, Rev. J. T.—Greensboro. 


Cherokee Presbytery 
Gibbs, Rev. L. B.—Smyrna. 
Hamilton, Rev. K. L.—Lindale. 
Kirckhoff, Rev. J. G.—Calhoun. 


| Talbot, Rev. A. A., Jr.—Rome. 
Moore, Rev. A. M.—DeFuniak Springs. | 


Macon Presbytery 
Agerton, Rev. M. D.—Preston. 
Cain, Rev. M. P.—Americus. 
Davis, Rev. Jay M.—Wayside. 
Davis, Rev. J. 8.—Cordele. 
Garrison, Rev. W. J.—Columbus. 
Irby, Rev. Geo. W.—Cordele. 
Sistar, Rev. Wm. C.—Ft. Valley 
Horne, Rev. Richard—Macon. 

Care of Log Cabin Pres. Church 


Savannah Presbytery 


Rev. A. M.—Savannah. 
905 E. 37th St. 


Parker, Rev. Freeman B.—Tifton. 
Smith, Rev. J. R.—Jesup. 

Sneed, Rev. H. L.—Statesboro. 
Winn, Rev. E. S.—Fitzgerald. 


Southwest Ga. Presbytery 
Bradwell, Rev. Marion G.—Pelham. 
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Information, vision, and variety on every page! 
Give your subscription to your Secretary of Literature during 
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A CHINA MISSIONARY WRITES: 


“They have bombed our chapels and Bible school where we have 
labored so long, but thank God there is one thing the bombs can’t reach 
and that is the truth we have tried to put in human hearts. 

“This wondering, day after day from dawn until sunset, whether you 
may meet death any minute, makes us realize how frail we are and how 
near God is to us. 

“Through all of this there has been an unspeakable peace in our 
hearts, for we know we are where He has led us to be, and I would not 
exchange this place of suffering together with these people for anything. 

“We have prayed with them, wept with them, and, as Ezekiel said, 
have ‘sat where they sat and remained there astonished . . . seven days,’ 
often huddled together in dangerous moments, feeling the throb of their 
suffering hearts. 

“During the awful hours of tenseness today my great desire has been 
to write to you, dear friends at home, to pray a bit harder for us.” 


WEEK of PRAYER and SELF-DENIAL 


for 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


January 29 - February 5 
1939 


Executive Committee of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee 


The Home Church aa Faithful as Her Missionaries: 

















